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' v' ; ' ' ^ ; 
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The j^actirlc Cogipany ( TEO was '.created by Children's Tele^slon Workshop 
' (CTwj after the Initial auccees of Seaane Street, Widespread lllli^^acy lii 
this country had l^obne a focus of natlo^l concern. Since Sesame Street 
appeared tbAbe 'so' promising a^ the . prei|cbool ^evel. It was proposed \by CTW 

that a slml^r apprbach might become an aspect of a significant natidn%d.de 

, \ ' •* ■'■ • '\ . 

campaign^ against Illiteracy. 

The program made Its ^ebat In October, 19^1. One. hundred and 'thirty (130) 

showiM^eV created thfit season>.ahd each season thereafter through 197^«-77, v ' 

at a cost of roughly $5. S« million' per year. By several criteria,, the program 

has been a ^pccess: It Is now carried by approximately 243 public broadcasting 

station^; a'^tSio year multi-site evaluation conductefl by Educational Testing 

Service identified ^Ains Ih reading score^ directly attrlbdtablcr to the program; 

target age viewers contlni;ie to total an estimated 6 million children ages 6-11 

on a weeldy basis; *the program %#on Eamys in 1^73, 1974, and 1977, tjhe Ohio State 

Award, and the prestigious. Japan prize as well. . 




Series B) ara now beln^ broadcast on public television, in alternation, through 
at least 1960. x CTW is monitoring the response of In-school and home viewers 
to this_repeat pattiXtr^ to determine 4ts Impact on SLUdience size and 

on effec^ve classroom use. Future planning must be based on these observations. 



Tha following document is 'an accowt of the oain points of tme history* and 
deVelopnent of The Electr:^^^Con^ the research that 5upp0rted.it/ and its 



influence at home, ^t; school, amd in the comsunity. Thft report also serves to 
direcfti. the interested reader to the subst|mtial body of publications related 
to ac which has been built up over the Jears. 



EAKLY DEVELOPMENT 



• \ ♦ I 

Television seens,. at? first, to |5e an.'unUJcely medium for .reading in- ' 

Xrtiction. In fact/ critics of The Electric Company concept in its early 

stages claimed that television and 'priht were essentially antithetical ^ 

(e.g. yParker^ 1974)y HMiever, for many reasons, teaching reading via tele-. 

* vieion was not such an unlikely venture. 

Jls part of the progxwa's ec^rly development CTW's advisors designated ! 

''poor readers, 7-10 years Ipld," qs the most ^edy audience for the psogram. 

These were children who had already tasted failure in school r^sding program^,' 

and for who© television could provide a non-threatening and familiar altema- 

tive,to the classroom experience. It was planned that the program be pri- . 

M carily for >^ewing ^t home, a respite from the pressure - and perhaps* even 
humiliation - of the classroom. (At the same time, it was hoped that teachers 
would also use the program and considerable promotional Effort was to .be aimed 

\. at them.) The target vieyers and their peers %#ere known tQ^ bo steady\nd 

sophistfcated television viewers, l^levised reading instruction, if>carefuU.y 

* ' • - * • • 

designed, could take advaritage of this visual sophistication. Sesame Street 
\' - . ' . . 

^ had already taught us aome '%mys to dc^ this . 



' ^ Finally # it nmtt '40</id4i4 that the prograa vould nacessarily focus on the 
. aost baaie reading s)ciUsi^ %ihich ita 'advisors' felt to be single decoding skilis, 

jraoh as mastery of letter/soxmd correspondence. Thus, iriijyle it might indeed 

* • . •■ . • 

-have |>een inappropriate tor attenpt advanced reading instruction via 

■ '\< ' ' ' . 

teleiiiiion, there was reason to think ,^ based on the Sesame Street ex* 

perience, that the building blbclcs of the written code might be effectively 

presented via the .dynamic and ^d^ually versatile medium of television* 

Hben The Electric Oocq^any went into production in -1971, , over a year 

. ^ had been spent in pi ann tng and exploration. Consultation with esqperts 

in aipi)rop(riate fields* (readlng# language, child development, educational 

: " ^- . . 

research) began as soon as the idea^td develop such a program was con- 

eeivedPand contintaed to play an ia^rtant role thzougbout the years of 

program production* A groq> of consultants was formed into a pexman^t 

■;!.*''•..'* . . '■ ■*.. *^ ■ ^ . * 

Board of Advisors and a special Aasearch Aflvisozy (ioomittee which * 

' - * >/ ' ' . . ** . 

assisted the staff on a 'tegular basis* These grotps met frequently ^ • 

'first, then yearly. The former dealt^ primarily with questions of program 

substance, while the latter advised on appropriate i areas of research 

' activity and on questions of research design. 

Znitia].ly over a hundred individuals were ebnkulted, both individually,. 

■ •■ *. ^ . * \ 

and in seminars. Beginning ii) 1970 a task force consisting of Sam Gibbort, 

Nttomi Poner, and Barbara Fcwles consulted psychiatrists ^ psychologists, 

psfdiolinguists, sociolingulsts, reading* asserts, bilingual education 

* ■ 

specialists, librarians, writers, and illustrators, and many creative 
V f film and television peojile in tljiis co\xn1:ry(^an(i in England and Canada! 
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• • . • .* - . 

In addition to discussin? his or her .«peci^ field ^> interest and 

■ its relevance to learning td read, each consultant vras initially asked to 

cbnsidier a number of basic questions, including the fbllondng: 

1. Can television be used to teach reading? 

. • ■ 

2« Considering the nature of the target audience,* is it^ 
necessary to present a comprehensive beginning Reading 
'.V. . V .cupfl^nilun, or can the program focus on a select^ 

" " nUBbe * , 

r • .• ■ • 

3. Would there be problems of interference if the televised 
' instruction differed from the instruction offered the 
child' in the classroom? 

4« Should we a^pt a single, method of instruction for our 
program or present «t ^'cafeteria" of methods? 

• M' - — 

5. .Khat method Of reading instruction do ^u prefer, ahd , 
*%Ay7 - . 

6. What reading dcills shquld be taught to the target audience? 
^7. ' ROW might 'those skills be presented on ^television? 

8. In %hat sequence should those reading skills be presented? « 

^ ^ 9. * Is it possible to have^any useful effect if the instruction ' 
is not sequenced? - . , 

10. To %rtiat degree dbes difference in spoken dialect interfere^ 

%d.th learning to read written standard English? • [ ^ ' 

These questions were formulated on the basis of a review of the issues 

relevant to elementary reading instruction aa well as concerns raised in the 

process of producing 'Sesame Street > t 

. . f 



The first of two- •curriculum seminars conveflHpLn March of 1970 at 

> • . ^' " ' . — 

Arden House in Haifriman; New York. At the beginning of the cfonference 

tentative set of goals was presented to the ^participants for their 

• ■ . * • • 

consideration. .The goal^ werc;, i^ivided for purposes of discussion into the 
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^Initially this wa# defined as second grade children performing in' the 
lo%#er^balf of their reading clalis, and third and foxirth grade children 
in the lowest quarter. After the first season, survey feedback .caused 
t&ls definition'^to be expanded to include all first graders. 



broad categories of .decoding^ conqprehexislon and notivatlon. Specific 
sULUs-vera propof^d In each category. Participants were asked to^ccn- 
aider .the goals in relation to a dumber df Issues, Including sequencing 
and pacing of instruction, dialect and lanc^ge difference, and program 
format* . » \ . . 

> On this basis of recanoendetions from the Arden House Coherence, and 
coirtinued.consxxltaticm with individual experts, a tentative curriculum v. 
w:as iifafted' and then revised. During the spring and svmuner of 1970, details 
were added, the scope' of the instructional goals refinedl and teaching 
strategies were i&ade more explicit. ^. 

In October 1970, a second two-day seminar was held in New York Ci^« 
la^rtant qutcomes of this seminar included currijmlum refinements, and policy ^ 
statemetlts on the role of sequencing' and on the use of non-standard speech. 
ifhe policy on sequfiacihg follows: 

1. The workshop musi* assume that ^ew children will watch every 
program in the series. Furthermore, hew viewers will be 
constantly abided, at* least during the first three months 

of the series. Therefore, ho program in the series should. 
^ i require' of the viewer that he .has seen any previous program. 

2. While sequencing of instruction from program to program within 
the series is probably ruled out, any individual program can 
be sequenced so as to progress from less conplex to more 0007 
plitft material in the half-hour. Such sequencing within in- 
dividual programs "Is desirable . 

3. Frequent repetition of a program element embodying material^ 
whidi 19 beyond the capacity op a given child at the time of 

^ first presentation will permit^ that <:hild opportunities for 

"~ — working^is^ay^trhrougfr-the^Tnaterialv—Projir elements- 
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designed for such repetition must be highly entertaining 
so that children with more advanced reading skills can benefit 
from the review of instruction which they have already mastered. 
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4. Iforlcsbop staff will contlniii^iu> seArch for a- way to 

9|adaata the difficulty of in^tr^iction in, a gentle upward 
Aope across the series without excluding the late-coming 
viewer. One «un:angement might be to apply such , a .gradation 
bf difficulty to the first half of the series and then 
. repeat the* same gradation through the ^^second half. • 

- £ 

5«' If no sequencing from program to program proves feasible, 
the series will still be beneficial to the target audience. 



sort of careful consideration was given to each major issue. ^ 



^ ^ Follo%dng the general discussion of llrkshop policy with regM?& to these 

major issues, the sesiinar participants %#orked in small groups addressing 
themselves to a detailed review of the draft ^^urriculum, azid the proposal 
of some teaching technicpies suitable to the medium. 

The original curriculum for The Electric Company was f cumulated 
following this seminar by the team of CTW staff mexttbers.* / « 

The purpo^ of the currictilum was tworfold. First, the curricul.um 

V ' * 

deafly stated the goals of the program, ^t served as an internal "contract" 
to be fulfilled in production. One reason the curriculum goals were stated^ 
in operational terms ("flhe child can...") was to prp^de'a basis for later 
determining the cixtent to ^Ich the program had achieved its objectives v 
. i Second^ the curriculum^statement provided the basi^ for preparation 
of scripts and for their translation into production. It indicated to 
the writers exactly %rtiat aspects of reading were to be dealt with in the 



program and how. Again ^ thp form of ^^B^riculum in operational state- 
ments was significant: in giving the wriffr and producer fa description 



of what behavior the child should learn from the program, am operational 



/ 
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*A detailed discussion of this curriculum appears^ in a subsequent 
section. * 
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wtMtmmnt raggastad partieolar production strategies to^be used in pre- 
senting those skills i«hich pmtalleled the desired behavidiral outcomes* 

The curriculUB also served the aore nondane tmt vital, purpose of 
itfhel^ing to schedule the instructional content of each show. Finally# 
it was a continuing means for providing teachers and parents \tti6 needed to 
make decisions ^ibout using the,prog]|am with bases for stich decisipns. 

Curriculum revision was^ an iaqportant continuing f miction of the 
research and|prodaction staffs. (This revision process will' be discussed 
in a latkr sectipn.) 

Jxi addition to consultation with expert advisors, the. study team 

undertook a number of other activities related to curriculum development. * 

* * 

Forty ifidely used classroom instructfonal systems were analyzed in orders 
/ to identify: a) principles of instruction exeo^lified, b) skills introduced 
and c)« their order and rate of Introduction, d) V sight words" in^^i^uced at 
each level. This provided axv .indication of how children are generally ex- 
pected to perform in schools ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' * Over fifty reading classes in more than a dozen schools in various 
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parts of the country were visited. A wide range of. instructional method^ 
^^mre observfd^ in actual classroom operation by the. task force members. 

This approach offired a more accurate picture or^ th^ motivational properties 
* of various methods. 

Hembers of the now expanding research and production staffs attended 
a number of professional reading conferences durin9 the year, including 
the Annual Convention >of the International. Reading Association and the 
Teachers of" English to Speakers of^Ofeher Lfagua o es < TgSOL) ^ and two Right to 
Read conferences, pi addition, a paper ^entitled, /^^re-reading on Sesame Street ,' 
was prjqpa^ed by Sam Gibbon and Edward Palmer for ^he Committee on Reading 
of -the tlitional Iteademy of 'gaucation, %fhose deliberations were attended by'^ 



of, TEC ^baff. . The value of the'* Gibbon and Palner •paper, in the 

. ■• ■ ^"^c.- ' • ■ \ 
development. iOf gie Electric Coppahy^ %#as that; ii* forced the translation of 

iopllclt asstaq^ons^about read^n^ InBtruction into e:q>Licit principles which* 

would then be connonicated to the producers of the new program* It also forced 

a detailed analysis of the way *rea^i^q or pre*readingr was dealt with on 

Sesaae 'S^eet and this too would provj!«i;seful in developing the new reading 

progran* ^ ^ 

.It was decided that The*Electrlc Company should focus on basic reading 
skills, since this had been seen most frequently by the progra^p's ^visors^ 
as the critical area in terias of ultimate succes^ or failure in learning .reading. 
If the o^ld sueceeded in mastering these most basic s)cills,'-^'the. prognosis for * 
success with the more con^lex aspects of reading was good; if the child failM 
at/ this jpointr he, or she wanilikely to ejq^rience even more reading "difficulty 
and fall hurthef and^furthesT behind. 



It waslQsc Recognized that the most sensible 'approach to televised 
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reading instruction would be to concentrate on the subset. of needed skills 

televlsij^ cp?ld best present. Clearly, television is more appropriate 
for presenting individual elewnts of the code # and for concretizing the 
. basic conceptual relationship between print and speech, than it is for 
offering instruction in dealing with extended passages of print. Therefore, 
it was decided that, rather. than atten^ting a conqprehensive* reading course, 
^Vec ought to do what television can do best. 



r 



cp|pr.h«afllve , but ratUerv should be limited to the issentjLals of bisginning 
reluUng* and be aimed at the child vho ha^ failed to-' grasp these skills in 
>1.-' 
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1) Portions of this pap^mre later revised and incorporated in a chapter 
entitled "Sesame Street, The Electric Ccoqpan^/ and Reading," authored 
bj S. Gibbon* E. VaJMtt.mM^hf Fomle* in Cajfroll, J. and Chall/ J.-, 'Toward 
a Lifrate Society . Mev York. ^kn^B^aouse/ 1975V ' 

• , •■ : ■ • :iz *. ■ ■ , 



First cmhder? were not originally includ^^ the primary target 
audience for TEC, primarily tecause the program's eclectic and uilsequehced 
approach (necessary for reasons 6^tli^ned 'earlier) might be confusing to a 



child for whom this whole business of reading was totally 'new. Also, at 
this time, the question of how to approach beginning reading was extremely 
controversial. The failing second grader, thd' "bull Vs eye" of the targetv . 
was chosen as the child who would have' some familiarity with print and 
not enough history of failure to, have become demoralized. 

/ ,:The needs of this target- group dictated a focus on particularly critical 
basic skills/ but did hot by itself determine the nature of TEC' s curriculum. 
There ate several ways of ; approaching faegix^^ and the differences 

among these approaches are .significant. It was eventually decided ;*Jia^||l^ 
program should adopt a "cafeteria" approach focusing on 'phonics: or "deia^d^g' 
skills as those skills which would provide the child with the most useful ^hd ^ 
generalizable tools' for grappling with written language. At the same time, 
phonics • was rather broadly interpreted and several approache^'to decoding 
wrltteiu language vere actually employed. This maximized the likelihopd that this 
program's. content would bear some relation. to the child'*s formal reading in- 
struction, and also provided for the vairyingr learning styles- among viewers. 



III. PREPROADCAST RESEARCH ' . 

■ ' . ■ ^ . "•■ * ^ ■ . • - ' ' • 

• Once the initial, curricxiluin^^ efstablished, a study wpis carried out ' 

* " ** • ' ' 

to deteriitine the level of functioning of target viewers in the stated goal 

'•, ■•" *■ 

^ aureas. The^^test jxDpulation consisted of 100 bi-lingual children (Speuiish- ' 

English) in upper Manhattan and 100 black children in Bedfbrd-Stuyvesant, 

• BrbolJlyn. Subjects -vere secondhand third grade students (7-10 year olds), 

classified by us. as nor\.-readferSf poor readers, or average readers on the 

• ■ " ■' . \ V .' ■■ "'^ .*'■ ■- • ' ■ ' : ■ ■ 

'basis of scores on the Metropolitem Achievement Test provided' by the schools.*. 

The' second niiijor focus was to look for p2UrtlculaLr problems of- clildren in 

■ . . . _ , _ • . ' •> . 

•these two ethnic, groups , which were expected to form, a substantial , sector 
of the program's target audience. ^ * 

Among nonrreaders, scores oh reading items were so dow that the , . 
differences between, ethnic groups were me^^ngless. Analysis of group 
differences ^suggested thi^t, on the whole, isStie major reading, difficulties 
•of. the tiwo groups 'were similar and basic. However/ the data also sugges'&if 
that tihe difficulties included various dialectal problems as well as con- 
fusion letter^sound cbrrespondenceSf poor blending ability, word and 
letter reversals, sequencing difficulties, poor listening skills, poor 
auditory and visual discrimination, poor decoding, poor comprehension skills, 

and. limited sight vocettnilary 'development. Ansilysis of errors made by these 

, . # ■ ' • . ■ ' • 

. chil4ren led to recommendations for approaches 'and teaching strategies to 

-be en^loyed oh'the new prograiru_ Soml*€f these were : 

l)t The show slpuld stress the reasonable, methodical aspects of the decoding 
-process,- .i-. . " : ^1, , ' 

2i The show should make it clear that each letter or '"c^uhk" contributes to 
the sound and therefore the meaning of the word* 

_ • • . ^ . . . • ■ . . ■ . ' *. ) ■■ ; : 

3) Because of difficulty with final clusters for Black English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking children, special emiphasis on the ends of. words may.be 
."required* ■ • • * . " 

' ■ . : y:.- • . ■ - 



4) Because dialect Interference occ\irs in reading digraphs, ch, sh, and tii 
. should receive « special attention. 

5) ' visual confusable^s (5?/q, b/d) and alternative spellings (ee,ea) require^ 

the develoj^nt of special' £)rocedures and strategies. 

■ a ♦ ■ 

6) ' The teaching of morphemes (^ed, -ing) requires stress on the correspondence 

between the sound and the irritten symbol. ^ f ' 



^7)' Production muA be geared to encouraging cautioijs readers and pointing o\x&- 
to wild guessers 
word if they pay 



to wild guessers that they can increase their chjances of hitting the ^.^5h^ 
cd if they pay attention to the clues -given in the written word. 



8)* Emphasis i^ist be placed on thp fact that sentences make sense _amd t)tet ^eir 
meaning is related to the words contained them. ^ * ' / 

A smaller study was aitaed at characterizing the typical vocabulary of 
the target audieince. In addition to> consulting basfc^ ^^ conversations 
of ixmer-city children (6-11 years old) were taped in their liome^/ non-Supervised 
piaygro^ids, axid in and eiround stores and delicatessens in order to develop 
vocabulary prt)files of this group. V Our intention was to try to make the task - 
of learning to read easier by basing instruction on familiar spoken wcabulary. 

Baseline Appeal Studies ' ' : ' . . ^v;^ ^- - ^ 

• . .y^ i4!l; ^5 ,3? , . 

— - • . - .... ' ?M ■ . . 

We also .carrie|i out a. survey of the interest "tad television preferences , \' 

of cl^dren. Researchers recorded ihterviews with 104 |||^get-age children 

(6-11 years) , wherein thiay were asked what tel^evision shows they watched, 

whi(^ were their favorites, what books «they liked «md related questions. 

The most preferred litre action shows at that^time were: " Sesame Street , 

I liove Lucy, Lost in Space , * Lasi3ie, The Three Stoo'ges ,. The Courtship of Eddie's 

FalAer; Batman , Creature Features , Bemtched , an d Star Trek. The most pbpulau: 

cartoon shows were Popeye , Superman , Felix 'the Cat , Archie, Scooby Poo, Bugs 

Buimy ^ Road Rtmnef, batman. Here Comes the Grung> ,. fiahana Splits , and . Johnny 

Quest. There was a decided pre:^erencfe for cartoon over live-action shows. 



Aniong print materials, the sample ,of children expressed ^ preference for 

comic booics and picture books' over print-:dominated materials, 
■ ■■ \ • " ' . « ^ * • ♦ . , . 

Similar^ probes were conducted on^ a p^odic basis fox thj purposfe of 

updating The ^ec£ric Company's appearaince aAd feeling, Thi^ led, for exanqple 




ime of the pre- 



to the eventual i^^troduction of the "Spiderman" charactet iOTo Ttie Elec<aric 
Company. * . / 

During the pre-'broadcast phase an effort was made tp^ 

liminary concepts into production as -soon as .possible in otdeir to evaluate 

. ■ •, ' ■■■_/. ■ V. " ^ • 

them. The e^liest products of . this effo^^ were^isuiima^^ commissioned 

from independent j^roduction houses. The appea^^f of these animattbns 

was evaluated, primarily in relation to the appeal pf those commercial pro- 
grams which were most popular with children. !5he comparison of an education^ 



production to puril I ent^prtainment may seem unf a^# howeve|r# we recognized that 
TEC'S qMi?>etition in the child's *hon6 setting was just sort of commercial 

entertainment TEC could xiotT contpete , then it coxxld not reach the failing 
and some^^at unmotivated reader. For the most part # TEC animation^ stood up 
well under coiq>arl son. « ^ ' . 

- By early summei:;'1971, five half-hour t*st shfcwff h«d been con5)leted in 
an^cipation of an October premiere. JSiese shows were 



appeal *and achiev^nent testing in New York CitJr public 
and[^ t^^di grade children with reading- prpblems. The 



subjected to thorough 4 
ischools, using second 
,dre£f found the 



• ■ ' 11 

program attractive # but achievement results were more mfficult to interpret. 

-It became clear that short-term achievement measures of Ithe pre-test/post-test 

variety were %inpiy not meaningfqL as a means of fonnatkvely evaluating TEC. 



-) . ■ .13. 

ly*. EARLY PRMXJCTTOH COWCEPTS ^ 

•. '■*■ • ' ■ * ■ 

^aacauM The El^trlc Company was priginally' intended for viewing pri- 
narily "at home, it^had to be capUsle of conqpeting %rith tbe comercial'prbgraauB 

childre&\iabitually watched in TBC's tine slot.^ (This was not normally' the • 

\ ■ ■ • ■ . ^ ~ . ' ' 

case for ax^, fpxplicitly educational program/^iace xaost of them- wsre offered . 

\. >■>■ *'' . ' - ' ' ^ ■ • * / . 

— • \ ^ f . * ■ • - 

prinaHry asNpart of school television sfprvices.J Thus# it was of utmost^ 

iBi)ortance thai the program be attractive to the target viieiWer. ; For this ^ 

reasonr the^writers selected for the progran had prior esqperieiiice as comedy 

' • ■* - ■ ' " '"^.• 

writers, not as educational writers. Firstly, they acquainted themselves with 

• »• •* * 

■ . -v . ■ ■ • ' ■ ^ ' ' ' 

the reading curriculum and then they set about ^velopiiig way» of integrating. 

it into comedy sketches.. The major premise wis'that effective pedagogy, whUe 

mcesearyr wuld be useless unless childreii^i|^^;f^t^^^ because they 

enjoyed, it;* . * ' V 

AS a pi!p§X9im for feeding instruction. The Electric CoBg>any paturally . 

needed to present a •great deal '^bf print, a> medium which does Knot seem to 

naturally mesh comfortably with televised entiitaintent formats* Therefoi:e, 

■■ < * ' . 

an inportant design probl«m f car TEC was to successfully integ»te print and 
enterta^Joment. . This task was further ccinplicated by the fact that ttk& re- 
suLtliig'^mi^^ture of honpr^and pedagogy had to look distinctly different from 
Sesame Street , lest ttib new program be dismissed as "baby stuff." F6r . 
children already sensitive to the fact that they were falling behind in schotol, * 
a slWc, grown-up looking show^ which could nevertheless present. the siB5)lest 
subject matter, was essential. ^ - 

The producers reasoned tb&t one my to accomplish all this was to work with 
th. sorfaca of the screen. The jaaale The Electric Ooapany Was chosen to reflect 
the fact that, rather thiln depicting three-dinensional 'realistic sitnatlons as 
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i Siwm^ 1Str€€t dldt. TCC. %iotfl'd employ alact^nlc magic, fluid fantasy settings, 
and a great deal or two-dimensional, representation, 'r^e television screeir 

iihus asfTined some of the properties .oi[ the printed page. Using television 
in this v»y alloiied for the uncluttered ||^e8enlation oi limited amounts of 
print(Which c^kuld compel attention by movi^ig, undulating, blushing^ or 
otherwise responding to speech or sound effects! 

The' name The Electric Company also connotes another aspect of the program 

^ a "cosqpany" of actors, ^lacX, Bispanic and white, . male and female, child 
and adulrtr^who offered each viewer an opportunity for identification r.*'^8ince 

imitation is known to be an iaqportant way in which children leam% Characters 

' ■ ..■ . ' ■ ' ' ' ^ ^ , ' 

portrayed bVvthese actors were straight and *hip'f shy and boldf cheerful and 

crabby, in order to malce all sorts of c^ldren .feel included. Alsd, the fact 

tli&t each actor took many different roles suggested implicitly the value^of 

Jii-liwgualism iuid bi-dialectism. ^-t/ ' 

* Television, with its advantage of visual movement, offered many opportu- 

nities to clarify concepts and relationships which often remain obsoire on 

the printed pag«* (Many viewers also had the advantage of Color.) Thus, 

movesient and color cues (or shading on black and ^diite seti) were utilized 

to sigxial to^-^ viewer cbcactly which symbol in a string of rwltten symbols- 

corresponded to a given speech cue. Also "variotls techniquliir^or :cariryi^ the 

eye froai left-^to-right (a wave of color, change in size# etc.>fii«re .i^ 

modUl the process of verbal blending, a cornerstone of beginxilng^irejivding ^^ch 

-is eTtremely difficult tot scene children to grasp* 

Certain formats were used repeatedly dordLng the first season bedkuseV 

of their unique strengths. -A description of a fey of these^ and the : V 



rationale for using aach ontf* follo%r8: ^ » 

- Tha Talaatrator s This is k davica which allo%rs viorda to appaar * 
on tha^ TV acraan aa thay ara written by an liAaaen hand. This is 
a^^Laually coopalllng tachnlqua# in keeping vitn the magical, 

. \ ■ ■ ■ . . ' •. -v ' - 

' alactronic tone of the progran^ %fhlcK also ralnforcea the con*- 
ceptual falationah^p batwaan print and speech* Because it is ' 
dynamic, when used, with an accoaqpanying voice , %fhich reads the 



print. It is an excellent way of demonstrating the "sounding out" 
process^ and it takea. full advantage ^f; the dynamic properties of 
taleviaion. ' ' 

- Animation With Speech Balloons s speech balloon is a coavention 

familiar to virtually- all children because it is borrowed from the 
comic book. 06\qpled with animation and audio, the speech balloon 
convention permita animated characters to spea^, while their dia* 
log;i||| aimultanaously appears in print tn balloons emanating from 
their moutha. This synchrony of speech and print again m^lala* 
thia essential relatioprtitp, both in general and for^ specific 
words, particularly thoM atresi^or repeated in the dialogue. 
The Mveral adyantageoua facets of this laallocn technique are wall 
ill^^i*trated by the following animation involving a determined plumber 
aod a wlsa-*cradcing parrbtt the plumber arrivea at the dobr, .tools 
in hand, and knocks* ' The parrot inside on his perch squa%dcs, 
*Who is it?* ^Tha plumbar# fooled by this, replies, *Zt*s the 
plumber. ,X*va cooe to fiz^tha sink." The words of^ both characters 
appear in balloona in ayhduranixatibn %rlth their dialogue.. This 
exchange is repeated .several times. Tha plumber's nerves sniqp and 



^' • ' ' . . ■ . / /' ' .16: 

h« collapses. At- this point/ the\ lady ^of the house returns, spies^th.e ^ 

^ prostrate pluart)er on her doorstep and asks rhetorically.; '•wh^j^is it?' 

* » 

Froa Instde we hear the parrot reply/ "It's the plunbfer. He's -come to 

. , •►5;.. 

fix the rfink!" ' * . ^" 

'■ ■« ; • 

Because the humor of this segment derives from repetition (with 

' ■■ ' * 

' a f in^l twist) , viewers are given ah opportunity not only to grasp' 

t . * 

certain properties of tbeHrelationship between print (including / 
pundTtuation) and'spefch, tnxt they alsp have a chance to master • 
reading of "Kho is it?" and perhaps 'other repeated words. 

- Message Man : The Message Man is a character' conceived for tm 

■ * 

purposes. The first is to provide modelling of the process of 
**^86unding out" unfamiliar iwords and* synthesizing the newly analyzed 
• ^sounds into intelligible messages.^ The second is to create a 

Avably ^ept character who might* help the child having reading 
, problems to relate to the orogram. The Message Man is a gentle ^ 
little fellow who laboriously worl^ out several simple messages 

such as "Do not pull string^" posted in his path 'by an officious 

• J- ^ 
messenger. The Message Man, reads the dessage, first witfh 

> ^# 

muc^ distortion/ but eventually in recognizable form. (These 
^ distortions are similar to .errors children tend to make in similiu: ^ 



circmstances.) As he reads, he tracks- the print with his inordinately 

' ■ ■ si Si ^ 

large, ^turned nose. The trouble is that as he istruggles he loses 

the ^mse of the missage', ignorlng^a .key woxa or syllabj^ii^dn this 

case, '•aot'!).r He then polls the string, or commits masn^ c^|>arable 

error, and brings <iisaster yspon himself. Finally, he^ll^ftads the 

message accurately ("Do not poll string.") in a morose tone. Thus, 
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7 .• ■ • . ■ 

thMtt f •gB«ntfl< alto llluitrittft tha ixoportanct of attending to 
faaa nlnq t hroughout tha decoding process. (CTW was occasionally 
criticised for the punlsbment Message Man «recelWd,' but the -fonaat 

Was reyilned because of Its aAmy strengUis# and because It made 'a . 

• • • , - 

realistic poliTt about the consequences of an Inability to read.)-*^ 



Crank t v The character dubbed J. Arthur trank vas used primarily 
for motivational* purposes iJWlft unk voices the confusions and/ 
frustraiJ.ons the child ilay experience %#hen presented with. the 

Bvany Inconsistencies of written English. Crank Is used to make" , 

, • * ■■ ■ * 

viewers feel that they are not alone 1^ their frustrations. ?^ 1" 

is .also hope0 that by voicing explicit complaints about difficulties 

%d.th ^he written langxiage. Crank might help children to see that 

there are problems inherent in the system, and not all "failures 

Lte due to their own inadequacies. Duririg the first season. Crank 

w^ only* a, telephone voice, calling in coB^laintft^as^ member of the 

audlenci|» Subsequently he was made a visible character and Integrated 

^lnt?D the progra^. ^ 
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fORMXTIVE IgSEARCH - 



Formative research in* television was virtually unknown before Sesame Street , 

•'^ . } ' - . ~^ r 

The purpo^ bf , ^formative retearch^ as .thft tertn implies, is not to evaluate the 

. ^ . • . ' - - 7 ^ 

program as a %4)oiV' tT^t tather to modiHh^ the program^ a positive direction 

befoxte and during thi production phase ( Palmer > 1975) • Formative research con-^ 

tlnued to play' a critical r6le throughout the years of production of The Electric 

Company and was ^e mast is^rtaAt function of the full-time research staff. » 

■:T - . ■ ^ 

Thm i^rimary function of formative research is to serve the needs 6t 
the progaram^s research and production staffs, rather than to' validate CTW"s 
efforts to reach a larger audience. Thus, two critical attributes of formative 
research, speed and flexibility of methods, depart markedly from the typical 
demands of basic research. Speed is critical because production questions 
must be answered guicklY; flexibility is essential because many issues must 
often be addressed in a single research e'ffort^, ^us, siiii)le and * open-ended* 

techniqoes, such as group observations, are of enormous value in formative 

> . * ' • 

research. 6 

An in^ortant part of formativ#iresearch, because of its relative 
^iPpvelty in television, was the development of new research methods and the 
adaptation axvl improvement of old ones. A characteristic of formative ^search 
is that several methods, form^ and informal, are applied to . a given question, 
in order to provide maximally reliable answers in a relatively short period 
of tine. ^ 

Another function is effective comsunication of research results to pro- 
d\2ction personnel. Often, this proves to be a matter not so^such of correc<ting 
an approach to llLstn^tion, but rather one of legitimizing the producer's 



cTMtlv^' intuitions about th« correct approach to a pedagogical problem, and 
defining the good and bad aepects of a giiiren approach so that it can be used 
Bore effectively in siodlar future pieces. Sonetiffles, however, research ^ 
results sust guide production^ new strategies. The most effective approaclT" 
nay be counter* intuitive. 

Appeal Measures! K concern with the appeal of The Electric Company was 
crucial, since the viewers had to be attracted to the program. The distractori 
the nost. frequently usM iDeasure<bf appeal, was originally devised by 
Edward L. Palmer, CTH Vice President for Research, and had been (and continues 

to be) *used extensively b]|l the Workshop research staff in appeal studies for 

■ * • , . , 

Sesame Street. It consists of a rear, screen slide projector, about the, same 

size as a television screen, placed at the same height as axi^ adjacent to the 

* television set, at a 45^ angle. The projector screen displays attrac- ^ 

tive color slides which change every 7.5 seconds, while a piece of video-taped 

test material is shown on the television screen, the viewer i-s told to look 

at %fhatevu'» stimulus he diooses as an observer records, the degree of atti^tion 

for each 7.5 second interval. Children are observed individually, and a 

oooigosite record of several children watching ttA same show is coiqpiled by- 

* averaging attention Revels for eacii interval. This provides a point^by^point^ . 

analysis o'f attention patterns which proves to be useful on a continuing basis 

in spiti of certain limitations. The primary^ sti^gth is that it does not 

rely on the diild's making an overt response to the material, and is therefore 

warm 10:e*ordinary viewing than; are. more intensive methods of evaluation. 

^ Anoth^ value of this method la that it provides a display of mo^ent-to* 

aosient fluctuations in attention patterns, which. is in tise form of data,^ not 

# iBterpardt^tion* Tfaosr presentations make possible the development of in- 



t«rpretations by researct^^ and producers together, as well as by researchers 
^ ' ^ alone. ^ 

s . (^er the years , thc^.CTW research staff exptoimented with modif ications.^ 

•of the dlstractor srrapll^wi^ich^ght make it' faster^ and store accurate. QpkJk 
ftuch a«thodoloq|ical study was conducted in 1973 at harvard Graduate ^chool pt 
Education undisr the supervision of Harry Lasker and the CTW ^search stafi^ 
The Harvard groiqp had six subjects view at one tiner and responses were re- 
corded by a hidden Video canera facing the grow o^ children. Viewing the ^ 
tapev an observer then measured the attention of each child. This eliminated 
most problems related to seprer fatigue (one can stop the tape at any time, 

rest» and then go on) ^or losing track of the intervals. The method also 

• , f' ■- ■ 

did away with the problem of. losing part of each interval while looking away 

■ ' ' -. 

to record the score. It did so by mechanizing the entity process via an 

' electronic contact button^ which the observer pressed whenever the child's 

eyes left the screen • The resulting graph was then divided into time intervals 

for charting* purposes. i^The Harvard group used ^e same distractor normally 

used, a repeating slide carousel with the slide-screen placed at an angle 

« to the television screen. The major difference lies in the fact tha^^ix 

children iiatched a^t one time. The larger group did not seem to effect 

I* » ' . ' ' . ' ■ 

^ X viewing conditions drastically? and even if they did, ^ch disturbances would 

be more similar to the in-school viewing situation. \ 

— \ m ' : * ^ ' ■ ^. 

litteiq>ts were made to adap€^ this in^roved ^ipcedure to sixspler, more 

i> 

J^portable equipment. A tifl^ji^lapae camera was alloyed in lieu of the video 
tape reconUng. _(^Tline swmpl ing* has the advantage of_being reliable. 
Nothing has to be judged or kept track of {and several people can count at 
once. Bat it also t||ts -the disadvantage of measuring only one instant' of ' tiae 
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at regular intarva^s rather than the^^i^re interval.) ^ ^ ' ^ 

To see irtiether ''time •astpling*' might be an ade<tttate method for measuring 
attention, the following conqp^rlsons were made: 

* • •* 

Twenty children in group^jaf four were photographed watching TEC 

. • • % . 

show #150. >OnfB j^hotograph was taken each second. Three analyses 
wefe then prepared: ' 

a. the nupiber of children watching every second ^ ' * ^ 

b. the number of phildren watching every^ fifth second 

c. ' the number of children watching every tenth second 

The gr^ph shcjwing percentage viewing every f ififeh second was very similar 
to that shoiring every second, Sampling ^very tenth second was less accurate. 
It was decided that^"ti»e saB9lii\g'* one^g^ture every five seconds would do 
as well as one .pea; second, i.e. that jno significant information was lost by ' 
failure to record ponrpletely continuous data. ' ^ ■ ^ 

Harvard data was similarly analyzed on khm following bases; 
a. continuous measure (ibm entiri interval) using the mechanized 
ilarvard Procedure (with video tape) 
' b. number of children who watched every fifth second ^ 
c. continuous measure as judged by an observer watching tape of 
\ the same children used jfi the other two graphs, but without any 
breaks, simulating the conditiojis of our normal dist^actor pro* 
cedure 

Each observS: watched one child on the tape at a time, judging during what 
portion of the interval the cbild watched the screen. 

The mechanized continuous measure was clearly the most precise measmre, since 
. the ^data are most nearly cosplete and the method relies least on^ j udgme nt. Using 
that as a bas^ line, it was found that th^i "time^ sampling* curve deviates less 



(an average of 2.4 percentage ^IhtM) , even though %11 three ^aphe represented 
a neasiure' of the saae cljlldren watching the same show at the samr^ime. 

This tlae^lapee approach, ma used occasionally 'in TEC formative rewarch. 

, ■ . . » « 

Bo%iever, It, and all other revisions In the^jre^earch method, necessarily coq-» 
fronted us ^>^t^ the proUeo of coo^ara^llty betveen past* and present evaltia** 
tlons of appeal. This was crltlcflCl, since establishing whether -la^rovement 
occurred over time was an liQx>rtaht function of .this method. «Homvcr, for 
study. of appeal* %rithln a programmer segment', lohg riigige conparablllty was not 
an l^pue and ^Uch methods, proved useful. ^ ^ / . 

Di^tractbr studies ^re not always used to determine the appeal of the 
programs and were seldom used alone. ' Rath^, the plriaiary use- of the dlstractor ^ 

t • ■ ■ ■'. ' ..- • : ' 

method wais to determine^ the appeal of partlcxilar pieces of .experimental produe-* 
tlon. ' • ^ 

Dlstractor re8#arch had another is^rtant function, Is^lled^ previously. ^Over 
time,' careful analysis of dlstn^tbr data allpwed the research staff to identify 
ec^pealing atti^ibutes with some consistency. At first, such attrlbdtes were identi- 
fied informally, 'by examining the dlstractor data. However, Lahgboume Rust who 

came to CTH as a S)pencer Foundation Trainee in 1971 aad subsequently joined the ' 

\ » * . 

research staffs attempted to systematize the process of identifying attSributes 

• • • '\ • ■ - 

correlated with extreme appeal scopes. V . 

Rust examined ^segments falling into high and low attention categories la 

f , ■ . • 

order to foimulmte hypotheses about attributeai conducive to viewer attention. 



i^its. 



Attributes present In most high-attention segments, and absent from low attention 

• ' si . ^ . • - 

segments, %fere presumed to be appealing attributes* 

f m 

Once Rust had i(jentified a set jof attributes filling these criteria, the 
next/step was to validate them» Trained rAers scored new segments for presence 



r 



or ab8«nce of the Identified attributes. The predoioinance of the identified 
high-appeal attribute^ was hypothesized as predictive of a high attentlNj ^porell\ 
These poredlctit?^ tested against actual vie^r response^ in the 

dlstractor sitWtion, . •» 6?- . 

. \ ■ ' ^ ' ' ■ ' . . • 

> * ' The attributes Rust ^Identified by this procedure gienerally confirmed and 
extended the. informal imalysis of the formative research staff f e,g,^ ghasljig . . 
t^eae^s/ sl^bt^^ functionally-relevant; actionr strong ifhythm and rhymes and 



•children on screen were all found to be associated with high attention, while 
a «**l;ecture'* quality was associated with low^ attention ( Rust , 1971) ; 

■ v.. ■ . ' r .. • • 

Because the identification of progCTga attributes had proven, pvieiryth^ 
course of several broadcast seasons, to be ^.useful' tool for the in^revement ' 
of the program, aind because accxsmulated research had: be^gun to relate Various 
of these attributes to particular viewer outcomes, a: codiiig system waa^ventxialfly 
created in order to describe as completely as possible, all TEC segment^ -Thfs 
came to be seen as a particular ly^t^aluable activity wh^h the fifth aind si^ 
seasons of were designed as the final seasons, to bemused- as reruns through 



1980. With at least" temporary cessation Bfr production, it began to seem likely 
that TEC segments might eventually become a "library" to be drawn upon for 
special ffarposes such as preparing video-cassettes for speci^c resl$|rch purposes 

.-"^^ ■ • ■■ ■ . ■■■■■ ■ ' ' ■•. . ■ 

. by Cw and other groups. Descriptions of segments according to these attributes 
...^-wfaich had been^detennined^y:~pas^t.-xesearch.J:o Jae^relate 



jprehension would be .extremely helpfxil in the process of selecting segments for- 



some specific pyrp^se. AccordJS^ly, an exhaustive coding system was prepared. ^ 
defining attributes related to appeal .(e.g. type of humor, type of theme, charac- 
ters) and to cotiprtihension (e.g. 'manner of presenting print,: tActfr^ensi.t;y or . 



. .> insftruotional content) . l Each of these dlmei^nsions was analyzed into an exhaustive 
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*^ ' . ■• ^ * ■ ■ • ' ^od 

set of alterxiatltres. For exaxt^le, humor was broken down, as follows: 

, ' : " ■ ' . . ' . . ;^ ■ -■ ■ ''\ • • -^^ 

'■ ^ 1^) *. sight -gags'. 

\ b) incongruity 
- 6) puns 
. d) childlike whimsy 

• e)"- parody. . . " / ■■ ' 

1 • Thus # each segment could te described completely emd retrieved for variou's _ 

purposes according to the presence or absence of a leurge pi:Qnber of attributes, e«g«# 

• • ■ ■ ' , ■ 

appeal to a particular audi^e^^ce, 'suitability for a highly specific -skill level # j 

instruction in a particular goal area, or suitability for a particular language 

•r dialect group. 




Trai^gd coders', who had a high degree of familiarity with the program and 
the respox|Bes of children to it, spent almost onie year coding the entire library 
of TCC material. These data are now filed in accessible forp for future use. 

Since the children in TEC audiende are relatively reflective and articjilate, 
distrac tor observations wereV very often augmented by group observatiion sessions 
in which five or six •children watched the show toge^erV In .this instance, 
the observer chatted with the children- in a -friiendly waty before the viewing 
session and encouraged- them, to comment, freely while th€ material was on ttie ... 
screen. The observer recorded verbal remarks and physical: movements that 
^ccurred-iiuring^the_viewing-sessioa._irhis-.ite 



used regularly. ■ \, . ■ :; ! ...^ ... 

It was, for expnple, used extensively in an^early major evaluation q| The 
Electric Company, carried out under controlled viewing conditions in K4^ 

New York, during Aie Electric Compeuiy's first six we^s of broadcast. 

.. "* ■ • ■ * ■ ■ ■ ' , 

^ A study by CTW researcher Milton Chen ( Chen , 1972) , conducted in the Summed 

• ■ •■ ■ ' , . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

of 1972,' using*^ the first season's programs,' is another example of the use of the group 



^ obsarvation technique 'for acquiring foroatlve cUtta. Chen's assianqption was 
; / that con^rt^ensioh is related to active viewer participation. .His study focused 
on the Recording of spontaneous verbal responses to the program. Chen sought* 
to r*late^verba||^espon9e to various program attributes. He tl|^ developed 

''Vprbductibn^ approaches which would iiiaxim!fl|e overt reading re^nsesr many of 

. . "'^v . . ■ r : . . . . ■ ■ • ; . ' • ■ . 

. Which were subsequently incorporated into the program. 

' After the siBCond seaison, the group observation 'Method was enhanced by 
A ' the addition of «^ micromve video transmission system connecting - CTW to • 
/nearby P.S. 191 in New York Cit^. This allowed CTW to transmit selected 
material to viewitig groups at the school, and to monitor as^ well as vidleotape 
. their vistial, verbal and behavioral^^responses unobtrusively from the remote 
observation point at CTW. It was posdile to control the pan, zoom and focxis 

. of the classroom^camera reiaotely f rom CTW. . It was also possible to Ask * 

' ' * 1 " ' ' * ■ ■ 

the children qu<estions before and after the broac^oast i^hjtough the transmitter 

' . \ . y ' ■ ' ■ ■ .*- ■■' - 

system, and these r too, cduld be preserved on. video ^ 

■ ' ^ ■■ , • . . ■ ' ' ' ' < ■ 

of the program being viewed by the children on the comer of the television* 

... screen monitor at CTW was edso possible. 

/y Populating The| pt1nrtr1r Cong)any with attractive characters Was critical 

^ not only to building an , audience but also to prdpidihg models ^or children to 
identify with, since the capacity to bring about- learning through identification 
' ■ ^ iiB an ^iiqportant aspect of instructional television. 

In order to make decisions about major changes in caist and format from 
season to season, it was helpful to determine tHe appeal of particular characters 

md repeating fotmats apart from any particular segments. For this purpose 

.*•.■■• ■ . • . . • ■' it . ■ ' 

if9L simple technique, was devised* by TEC reseairch staff, using photographs ^ ' 

' ■ V "■ »'.- ■ ; ' ^ . ■ ' : 

, as a means 9f elicting children's responses, to various chuacters. We assumed 



^ that Children would respozid 'favorably to thpse^ characters they founds post 
* .attractive.' ■''^y- ' , . 

Though details varied, essentiaOly these studies required san^ples of V 
target audience children were TEC viewers at home or at school to: 

.•■'*' • ' • * * ' . ■ ■ 

' aV identify main characters in photographs 

■ ' ' ' ' ' • '. - 

b) describe the diaracter's role in the program 

c) rank the characters for appeal \ 

' The latter was >ost often accoB?>lished by a sorting approach (piles of 
liked vs. disliked characters) or by asking the child t^^ choose, most and least 

^ favorite characters. (A rank ordering of the entire set proved to be too 

. ' ... . • - . • ' ' " 

coBpllcated fpr most of the children.) v 

. . . '. . . ,. ' . 

Children were also asked, to tell why they liked or disliked the characters 
selected, partly to insurp that selections were ^based on properties of the 
program character and not merely those of the photograph before them, and 
partly to determine attributes that rendered characters and formats appeatling 

to the target viewer. 

■ ■'. ■ . * . , * ' ' , . 

• . ' ' ■ , '* • ' ' •■ ' ■" ■ ' 

Comprehension and Achievement Measures 

.".>■• 

■ ; , In formative ^ati^g^ of educationatl ^materials, appeal was only one of tl» 
attributes tb be studied. Program segments had to be desigrted for high con^re-. 
hensibility as well. Therefore research also focused on the viewe^^ ability 
to coo^rehend and absorb the educationaAmessage of program segnieiil 

■ ■ . . " ^ \ — ' .' M ,., ' 

The first thing to be determined, of course, was whether- th4^fii£swer was 



attending to relevant aspects the segments, since lack of vist:|^/or aural 
attention virtually assures lack of comprehension, while visual^^^lpbention to 
relevant aspects of the . stimulxis is at^ least a prelimineury indiC<^ion of learning. 

. .-. ' : ■ . ' ^ ..... : - .■ ■. ■ i 
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In answering this question, eye^movexnent recording proved to be one of the 



Bost useful research tools for TEC^ A. child's eye-movements were recorded 
as he or she viewed selected program segmcLnts • This was accosplished by con- 
straining the child's head and beaming a fine point of light onto the cornea 
of the child's eye. The reflection of this beap of light was recorded by a 

i ■ * ■ 

amera. (This could later be ^tperis^sed. on an image of the material 

■ ' . I ■ ■ • 

being viewed *t» prddtice a conqposite record tP^^h could be analyzed for attention 

patternsi.) •• ■ ' ' ' ■ ''*^V'"- 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ ' • " ••■^ii"- 

" Host of the early eye-movement research conducted on The Electric Cogg)any 

was carried out by Dr. Kenneth 0' Bryan at the Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education. ^ lAter work |ras done at Harvard's Center for Research in'^&hildren's 

■ ' ^.r ■ • ■ ■ , • " 

f ■ • ' . "■ ... 

Television, which operates in conjwction with CW« 

■ * • 

^O'Bryan first studied the responses of children with normal and retarded 

... ■.-<*. 
reading levels while tij^ey were ^viewing a variety of segments from TEC ( 0 'Bryan 

and Silverman, 1972); His purpose was to identify format elemehts which con- 
tributed to or interfered with attending to print. After identifying key 
stimuli {usually, print) , %ye-movement data for several childi^n in each reading 
level category were analyzed by ooiqmter to determine relative attention to 
those stimuli according to the 'following indices: ^ 

^ number of fixations (or percent of fixations on key elements vs. 



irrelevmt elements) 



• - duration of each fixation ^ 
- number of shifts between stim\ilus elements 

On the basis of these quantitative analyses, 0' Bryan then identified 
negative and positive format structures. Positive factors included: in- 
^'tegration of print with actjion, dynamic presentation of print and an i^imated 
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fbSHtt. ^Ve^tltr^ factors Included placcaent of print In the low^r quarter of ^ 

ttm screen r distracting action and^vapld presentation. This led to the develop- 

- ' ' . • ' . ,* . • . 

■ent of griidelines ;2or formats irtiich vould be more successful in inducing 
children^ especially poor readersf to attend to print on the screen 1 These 

• • , - ■ . or ' 

guidelines vere refiiied over several evaluation cycles until .0* Bryan felt 
tiuLt maxiwua information ^i||^Jbeeh. gleaned txom the method and that maxinhim ^ 
^ compatibility of ttlaB|s.lis elements had been achieved (O'Bryan and Silverman ^ 1973. )* 
' ^flhe eye-movement technique was an effective measure of attention ahd also 
^ .J made for an effective cooimmication of results through presentation of/ the 
-T^ f. actual film da^ta. Attention^ however^ is a necessary bu^ z)ot %uf f icif^nt con- 



dition to insure that . capre}iension hatf. been maximized « S^dditional aj^oaches 
Weire needed^ to" ascertain %fhether the presentation was cleaj;, and paced in such 
a^way that the target viewe^^^uld absorb the material Without confusion^ 

The technique most often used to evaluate comprehension of TEC is called 
sisEply the *stop-tape" technique. Ba^icallyr this technique involves shoving 
'individual children ^^eiflmehtal program segments and interruptintr the video il - 
tape, at predetermined points to question the dhild as to %fhat he or she has ' ;^ 

seen» ,Most often the questioning is carried out at the conclusion of each « ^lgii$ 

segment, but a variation on the technique interrupts the segment in order to ^ ' 

use the child's ability to anticipate what will happen next as an index of his 
graqp of lAat has happened so far. 

— --Because~of-the-nature-^of-the-stop-tape-procedure^r-*it^isHfiot~possible-to- 



combine it %rith other measures during a single esqposure. This limitation was 
established jln an evaluation of method conducted by TEC research staff* 



*Eye-movement research Relating to TEC has also been cafiried out at the 
newer Harvard facility, primarily by Fowles, Flagg, and Scinto. The 
primary;'aim of this work is to use eye-ubvement measures to explore 
the scan patterns of pre-readers on various litimulus structures. Final 
Reports of this work are in preparation. 
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Two 9Z019S of children vitiied an identical series of TEC segments^. The tw 
9in>aps perfbmed equally on a pre«)iest of goal areas covered in the progran. 
Boiiiiverr the grotm which then viewed the series* in an uninterruptA' condition 

MS significantly out-perforped by the children.yi the "stop-^tape" testing 

"... " ^ 

(ia^ertiyted) - condition at post««test/\eIhis was interpreted to be attributable 

to the effect of the stop-*tape testing in focusing the child's attention on 

sHient aspects of the segaent and eliciting active responses to the#e« 

As an aside r it should be noted that while this interruption ^produced 

effects that were MtbOdol^cally undesirable , it also led researchers to 

iraggjest that characters actvtj^lly in the progriua might serve a sinilar direct^* 

cueing function. It was this suggested which eventually led to the design f 

- of 'whole segeents intended to focus the child's attention on goal areas through 

es^licit guidance* 

i" 

istop^tape %Mis the aost freqpiently used nethod of coaprehmsion testing 
for CTC« However r since it depended on the availability of already-produced 
material^ it'%ras not useful for the evUuation of materials tog questioskble 
to put right into production. In this situation Stery boards were substituted 



for videotape^ * (Story boards are siiquenced paper-*and-pencil plans for 



a ^le- 
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vision segments r usually animated, which show, ^ey visuals with the complete 

audio track indicated in %rriting boafds.) Kith tluMte Viit^ as focal points, 

• ' ' ■■ '^v '^^^-, . 

children cotild be questioned about proposed sequenpeit^^imd^ as in the^^s top v tape 

v. ♦ - i 

procedure^ -y; v , . • ^ — .-, ...... 

Since the creation of animation is- very e:q>ensive and time-consuming, this ^ 

approach was extremely useful. However, there were obvious oisadvan tags s. The 

■ • 

basic shortcoming of this method was that conclusloiii drawn on the basis of a 
presentation made in one medium had to be applied to presentations to be made in 
•aotlMr. In one c«s«, for Bxasgplp, children using rebus books (vha^re pictorial 



' ^ ' ^ . 30, 



synbols atuid far syllablefl) were eble to 90 throtigh the, aaterial at tiieir 
pace, and fotmd it quite enjoyable, Bovever, it. later * tamed put that jjacing, * 
of 4iniwiti>^ jrebtSMS %ras a problem in terms of ' attention and i^peal, a problw | 
that had not been Identified by research relying on the individnally-paced 

materials* , ^ 

The use of free verbal r^wrt ms another variation on the original stop- 
tape techniqoft. In this case, individxxal children were shown coapleted ^program 
segments and asked to respond to them. But rather than answering pre-det e rmined 
qoestionsr the child was asked to give an open-ended or free description of the 
' segment in response to instructions such as, ""Tell mc all about the one we just 
saw.* Thexji^M was encouraged to produce as much detail as possible, but any 
prods offered were entirely non-directional (e:g., "Can you remember anything else 
about it?") • ^ V 

Analysis can be approached in many ways, depending on /the production 
• questions to be addressed. The major use- of free verbal report with regard to 
^ raC was as part of a study conducted by Fowles in 1972 (^les, 1973) > The 
assumption was that those segments which elicited the most talk about educational 
factors would tend to be most effective in. teaching. . 

In this study, the children's verbal r^^rts wtoVanalyzed (after being 
segmented into units corre spoiling; to phrases) from two^ints of view; first, 
the number of verbal response -units devoted to Instnictionally televan^.^s. in- 
structibnaliy irrelevant aspects of the segment, and second, the accuracy and 
cognitive level of verbal units related to the curriculum content of the segment. 
The advantage of this mode of research %ms that, unliHe Rust's work with 
. program attributes, free verbal reports dealt with atteMMfn to print wi^^ 
eegpents, rather than attention to segments as Wholes, and augmented the in- ^ 
formation provided by eye^-movement research by exploring not only the child's 
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attntlon to tbm cu^letil»-relAt«d aspttcts of th* Mgrnent, bat also, through 
vagbal raporf / hla Intajcpratatlon of thoaa alamnta. Attrlbutas of tha sagmanta, 
daflnad according to a ayatam dranlxig baavUy upon tha pravloualy cited vork of ^ 
Knat aiid O'fjpryan vara conparad for'^affactiv^ and ^^iiaff active aegnanta, according 
to tha criterion of percent ol^relevant verbalizationa. Tha importance of jittri* 
hatear inich aaiL functionally relevant action r intagrat^pn of pr^nt, dynaadc 
preaantatioto of print and Bbdarate inforsatioo load \mxe confined. 

In tha Fowlaa atody an attest %ma alao aada to relate the quality of vei^bal 

/ ' ^ 

report and aegMnt organixation to learxiing or achieveaent. That ia^r^ did children 

nbo talked nore about print learn aore fron tha preaantationa? no ayatamatic 

anawar t0 thla quaation «aa obtained^ Although auch '^'achiavanant* teating %«aa 

aaad aubaaquent to thia atudy| ytmn no other approach was possible, it waa not 

conaidared to be a particularly uaeful fomative research tool for TEC. There 
, . • - . . • . . ' ' .. «. ♦ 

were aeveral reaaona for thia.. First, formative research studiea ware neceasarily 

abort taxm, idiile nastery of reading akilli in .sioat cases* required long-term 

cognitive integration and repeated esqpoaure. Second, the intended TEC audience 

waa primarily coo^aed of poor readers. Therefore, to expect measurable pre--test/ 

postrtest effects in a short time was particularly uxireaaonable. 

\ The alternative's to identify the moat logical^P^^curaors to changes in 

achievement and to make the aasuaption that poaitive changea in theae wm&Lrmn 

were a good indication that, with repeated as^osure, poaitive changea in ' - ' 




of 'attention, campr ehei(sion and recognition as indicators of effective learning, 
and reft'aqtual aaaessment of gaina to long-*tarm ausanative research. Early 
auBSOitive atudiea, however, did provide information uaeful tor the design of^^ 
programa in subsequent seaaona. 



An approach to tha avalaation of coaprehansibility of TEC formats through 
taat analytix: p^a^aa ma es^lorad by Marks (1973) in an^analysls olF tha 
"Fargo North" fomat, a sarlas of aegaants' in yhich a bumbling pri^ta datectiv« 
dacodas maasagas for hia cuatoawra, using contaxt and othar cuas* Tha purposa 
of this aorjt of rasaafch vaa to idantify tha critical bits of information 
nacaaaary for auccassfui parfomanoa of a gi^mn taal^ in ordar to insura that 

instructional matarials vera claar^and ccsqplatad. 

. f . . U . • 

Marina analyzad ths sagmanta in tarma of "Critical Hassaga Units" and tha 

o ^ ■ . 

prdar and aiannar in irtiich thay vara prasantad in tha course of the sfgment. 
She than identified the slcills required of nthe viever in order ^to coqirehend 
that segment. (This vas co^ared to an analysis of problem solving strateglss 
aimed at determining the adequacy of the process aa modelled in the segments.) 
The following guidelines for segments modelling/ a problem solving approach to 
readi;ig grew out of this task analysis investigations: 

1. Questions s^uld be framed so as to constrain the number of 
alternative solutions. 

2. C^unds for rejecting an answer should be made clea^ " - ' , 

3. Grounds for rejecting an answer should be made more conctete and ^ 
ea^licit. 

4. Dae more words ahd key pl&ases like tl&ink" and "I figure out pro- * 
blMS/". and ^ • 



5* Encourage' the idea tKst "Fargo is controlling the decoding machine" 



and not the xeverse« 



This led to isprcvement in the Fargo North segments, %ihich emphasized 
decoding skills relyixtfr on context cues*. Marks* work Illustrates am approach 
whareby recur^nt formats can be refined to isprove pedagogical effect^vorneas. 
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i 

HsziBlsing tht appMl axul ooaqprshensibllity of ^ for the target ai^^^ce 
was tha najor porpose of fomativa raaaarch. 'flowavar^ since a %rf.dely-broadcast 
talavlsion progras is availaUa to everyone, not just the groCtf for which it 
vas intended, it was useful to es^lore the responses^ of cer^a^ of these groins 
to the pro-am in order to nasti&ize potential usef and beneflts- and increase 



the, cost/effectiveness .ratio; ' . 

Ih particular, soon after TEC began regular broadcast ,-an efid r >tal— g g^nc# 
began to accunulate indicating that preschool children, with no foinaal prepare* 
tion other than Sesaae Street r were learning to read from TEC» studies otf the 
respohpM of preschoolers to> TE C were undertaJcen as a result of this rather 

unea^ected fiijdlng. ^ ^ ' " , • ' * 

* • ■ • \ 

A snail, pilot lucaaination of responses of pre-schoolers was conducted 

for CTH by Sproull (1975) . ^fejull directed her investigation at determining 

whether esqpbsure* to TEC might facilitate ths transition of pre<-school children 

to 'first grade classroom reading instruction. Accordingly, Sprouai locati^ six 

groupi^of preschoolers of mixad sex and ethnicity in sunoBel daycare situations 

and ej^oeed thsm to eight weeks of daily vitwing of TEC> * V ^ 

During the eight weelcs of ea^sure, daily observations were made of both 

selected individual children end the viewing groups. (CMldren In the contrdl 

grot* viewed Mister Roger's Neighborhood, a program %fhich does not deaL,i^8(lh^ 

— madtngrrr""^^ r^--^— : — ■ : ■■ ~ . ■ . ■ ■ — ^ ■■ 
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All Children were pre-tested and poLt-tested. Sproull found that basic 
reading sJcills were generally not acquired in an eight-week perj^ as indicated 

by negligible pre* to post-test gain. However, the children found the show 

"•• . «^ 

highly appesilingr were responsive to itr Apd developed a good knowledge of 
several of the program's formats. Sproull postulated that eight weeks ^s sia^ly 
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■ . '» V 

not^long enough for prtt-schoolers to oake, the Mitceptual breakthrough required 
,tor begigming readingf though their inti^est in the program^ suggested that 
' such neaningful breakthroughs could occur* She suggested a follow--up study 
of longer duratldn; « v . * ' 4f 

Another CTH-'ST^ported study focusing on a special audience was conpleted 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education by^Drs^ Jeannb caiall and Helen Popp * 
Their vork focused on children with unusually severe reading problems. Subjects 
for this study were generally identified as being in the lowst decile in reading 



^ perfomance, according to natipnal normse . ^ 

using a ccobination of attribute analysis of program segment,^, short-tini 
learning measures and observation of viewers/ the investigators sought to identify 
TEC segments most suited to children with jf^ere reading problems. Twen^-six 

children in grades 1*3 %#ere pre — and post-tested af^iar viewing specially pre* 

• ■'■ . ' ^ . * 

pared lO-minute tapes of selected TEC materials* Having.; identified some likely 
these investigators organized leeuming sequences, based on tlH^se 



segments^ for children^yith severe learning problems..' (They are now indepen* 
dently developing ancillary' materials which meet the needs of this group. The 

hope is that these materials will eventually be publi^edt)^ 

• . . *■ 

/•^ As noted abovev The Elecbrlc Company %ms originally conceived as a program ^ 



to be vie%«ed at home# though there was alwiLys concern for making the program ^ 

' useful for teachers as well. It soon became apparent (throujfii surveys to be 

. ^ tf ^ '/ *. * 

discussed in p stabsequent chapter) that TEC's in-school audience was, very large 

and growing steadily. Therefore # it became importajit to give more attention to 
••I . 

TEC as a classroom tool as well. The decision to use tthe fifth and sixth seasons ^ 

of TEC on a re^run basis strengthened ;the need to give attention to classroom needs. 

• * • 

Constant re-*ruhs may« riot 'attract a conistent home audience # but .they are better 

* . • . ^* 

suited to the school ^situttlon, where a new crop of viewers is available each 

- ••^ ■ , 
year. Thire is also a pedagogical advantage # in that the teacher has a chance 



1 



tcfTtiQCC— favili|#vith program content ud to preptfe«azld ceflne class^oooi* 

''^ ' * ' . ' 'V - * • * ♦ * ^ 

relatad afetlvitlM. * 

Throogh a quastlonn^ra, tha TEC fomativa ras<t^ch staff e3q)lored tha use 
of i» ^ classrooBi iSorder to idanti/y ef fective jp*tterns of use and_ 
locate iapedlaenta to effective use* vlttdn the program itself. ^ Such a 
questionnaire was dU.slarii^^ in 1974 toi s^xty teacher*- located in a. 300-mil^ 
radios of New York Ci,ty, %#ho vere lcx»qwn to be regular users of J^rc/ 

' The results of thie^ survey indicated that teachers found ^ jhow nore^ 



useful when rela^. activities were conducted before or after viewing# and ^ 
-that materials for ccmductl^p^uch activities would be useful. (Only a short 
TEC guid«# primarily a program schedule, We av4ilable at this tilne. A * TEC 
Activity Boole" for the classroom %fas soon made available in response to^this 
heed.) The teachers also suggested 'that # progrjua %fith f^wer curriculum items 
per show wdMjL^be easier to deal ^^^ ^^ ^ classroom. 

• 13>is preference fir fewer goals^led to a fotma^ve investigation 4ji %rtiich 
mCHck-ups of programs with fewer goals* edited from coo^leted material, were 
evaluated for apMal and insfeructionkl jftfectiveness. These shows were found 
to» be about equaT to other programs in Mppaitl, they vere pedagogically more 

effective in termis iOf oooprehension aadirecall mefsi&res. For this reason, 

from later seasons have «>^2Sl^iK^ goals' than earlier , 

in prep&atioil for the 1 



■4 




carried dUt in preplratioil for the fifth and ^xth 



"seasons r|^l^eJ|P|^Deed to design a^^progaram maximally suited to school use 
while ma^Spl^fi^ all of the program's proven strength in' appealing to the home 

SmflUAxoduBtion created for e»erimental purposes only %ms designed as a 

tip y..^ 

prelude to the riiiJ^wii seasons of TEC . (Zn the past#%.material had not been _ 
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■ . ^.r ■ . ■ ■■• ' - . • # - • 36., 

' % - I ' 'ifr^ . - • ■ ' 

prodooad aoltly for «V|4.^tiM porpoM (tbotii^ an^^<^aslooal M^^nent had been 
/ dlsea^^ before be^ aired, baied on field teeting) because prodiaet^pn Is 
extTMelf ei^intire BoMver, in this caM^ es^rinentation of. two kinds was 

■atetrlal and 2) Bultlple Versions of the save segnent, vlth a single factor 
''varied* ' ' / ■ ■ 

The es9eriaen^«'«|(ttrlals were prodxioed and evaluated In a series of field 
^sta. Two sets of ei^riments were coniucted. .The first S4rt cooprised three 
ej^eriaentss ' " * • '! 



■if 



Set It Experiment I . V * ^ 

It was suggested that a flfteen«*«lxmti| prograa would allJk^ tht, teacher v iftore 

flexi^llty#; and aore tisie 'i^r follow-up aotlvitlfs. . Therefore, •a caparison 

^ . ' * > ' . ' i 

was Bade betiikeen the ff^llowing progran structurest 

a) TEC Show #392 unchanged {30 a^^utes) viewed bY^thej5ontjpl group. . 
~" • N ' • ^ ? . . , 

' b) Show #393 re-edlted intd two fifteen-fldnute halvas# with a sdhute . 

• * ' . • * . 

^ * of abstract convuter axSLmatlon separating theft. ' Each.hAt contained 

p«rt of the^ BtfitejdaJ. on each goal covered ih the original 30 minute 

prograft. Both halves wet^* ^e^wi, witt ^ pause beti^een them, by 

fcqperlmental Croug r. ' * * ^ . v .L 

c) The first half oi this r#*«edited version only was viewed by Baq)erl-r 
mental Croiap 'II. ' 

Apparvitly, ••eiiig th. curriciilua twice owar in the half hour (Experimental: 



Grcn:^"!) was confxUing. On the otl|»r hand, tl^ children who aaw only 15 minute* ' 
performed as well on 'a word recognition test as the controls. Both 9rotq>8 
'J iavroved most on thie words shown with highest frequency. Two things must be 
kept inWnd when considering these results (and* all of the result« reported 
here.) First, all post-testing was done tiwediately aftir viewing and no fbllw- 
19 testing could be carried out. SeoondV m the children performed ejtoreaely ' 
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poorly on.thia pre-t6st. and. showed rather small but signific^tly different g^ins . 

at po8t-test# as vfculd be expec'ted under these conditions. 7^^^^ V 

. ■ •• ■■■■ • . " ^ \ '■ ^ ' * 

Ext)erig^aht it ; This small experiment compared a program with only twd curriculum 

goils. (h and ow) with a reguletr. - TEG program teaching, h and ow along with three 

bther"^ goals, interestingly , the two-goal viewers were no more likely than the ' 

controls to be able to rcBcognize, ih an array, the: goals of the program they ; 

■■ . ■ . ' ,-. ■ ' • .: ■■ ■' . . . ■ ' ■. .■ '.'f- 
had seen (h and ow) . On the other hand, ttansfer words (words jipt actually 

* ■ • . ■ ■ « . 

appearing on the program) were more often learned by tiie two goal group. Since 
!this was a -small informal study, the results were only suggestive'^ It must; al$o 
be noted that recogiiition is not necessarily equata^ However/C 
the shortcomings of more stji^ent leauming tasks have ^leh discussed e^^lier. ; 

_E!>dp»^j.meT^t 11^2 E3cperiteent III dealt with structuring the* program to encourage 

an appxmriate leaming'^set by directing the child's attention to those aspects 

< • ^ . .'. - ' ■. * aA-''* ; ' ^ • ■ ' — . * 

of the program central to iristJfuction. To ttfs- endy Show #392 waff again rf- 

. ■ * ' ' ■ /' ^ • \ -iv-v^^' 

edited, this time with an ••ifidex" iji the J^^ corner of the. screen. Tlie ./ 

index was. singly a ssiall box containing t1ie*Tet€er unit| which were the focus 
of « the segment. The box remained on screen during almost the entire show.^ 

changing as . the goal change^. One experimental group saw the indexed* version 

and WM, alerted beforehand to the presence of the index and its functiorv. A 

• • ■ . ■ 

second experimental group saw the indexed version with no prior comment. JS^ 

control -group had no index. iilo clear differences in leaLmixlg emerged among 

'the three groups. Apparently, tlie index did not setve its expected- pji!rposes 

of helping viewers *to sort out the key information in A^ie show. 

Set 11 • . ^ ■ . ■■■ 

" * ■"" * ^ . • ■ . ' ... '■ ^ * ■ • . ' '. 

Tbe second set of studies wa? ilite^ded to evaluate several nelF formats - 



desi^M ^ revolve children more directly with the program* We were, in this *^ 
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. .cjase#-TOre * interested in attention ihd spontaneous overt Responses to the 

« ■ ■ . . ■ . . " • . •> ■ • 

. Mtteriai thaii in learning. Many of these sfegments/ in fact ^ didn't; actiially 

. "•teach** anything* ^Several were word games mdaelled**y children on the set , 

■ 

wbo then encouraged viewers to join in, or repeat th€? game* We hope to en- 

^ . ♦ *■>■ . V V . .... ]' ■ ^ 

...t* • * ■ . . . ' • . . ■ 

/ Courage pupiis^'ind teachers to follow-up with their own variations on these ' 

games aft er^ t^e program. Another segment (the first of this Icind) encouraged . 
the children to , take pencils and paper and i»n:ite down words as iffiey viewe4# 
^ in order to mai with a .show i:hari|gter^ It was reasonable to assume that 

school- chi^L'dreh would; have these materials available. • : 

The'inain influencje of this *%edearch p^roject on the program was to. decrease 
the number of goals per show and to increase explicitness in teaching. ^ 
C'> . rCo the end of maximizing clafssroom effectivenfess of the program, another • 
CTW-iqponsored study was^concseived by Dr.. E.L. PeOmer and Milton Chen of CTW . 
,and cfirried out by Phillip Deppe in the spring of 1976 to eacplore the efgpctiye— 
hess df direct, overt teacher interaction with TEC as a teaching approach. Dieppe' s 

' ta^ was. to design teacher interventions which could be carried out during 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' ■ . . / ■ . ' 

viewing to improvei, stude^iit attention smd comprehension, and to demonstrate tjjjs- 
viability of thosa interventions. ^» 

, Both intac€^<ax^rspeciai^ shows were tested in television alone - 

. vs'4^ teifevisionr.with simdlta^ teacher-rinteractiori conditions. A.group.'*of j^. 
selectjsd master teachers; selected appropriate whole programs and^ appropriate 
seOTients fiSr inclusion. Intervention activities including asking students to 
read from the screen, calling attentipn to key information, instructing stixdents. .- 

■ '■ . V ■ - .. . ■. ■ . :.■ • ■ ' : ^ ■■ 

to write, \:and;,t^ wez'e prepared Based on these , program materials . The 

: individual segments were then edited together iato experimental showa.. The in- 
' tear^totions w^ into a aspecial booklet for the teachers who were to 

j^y*.^. ;tajce paxft in the experiment. . These, booklets listed segments, goals, and . ' 

tervention instructions in. an easy-tp-follow- formi. Objectives of the interyentionj 
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vere also included. Teacliers were carefully trained in a day-lone^ Workshop 
situation , as part of their participation in the' study • ^ , 

Children ;%iere pre- and post-tested^ and all grbups were systematically 
observed during the course of the experiment, ife sting Involved both achievement 
testing and ^"^^^^ efficiency" testing designed by TEC formative research staff. 
The purpd86 o^ the lattier was tx» determine whether children who had been exposed 
to teacher interventions # \fliich would pre suroeODly heighten the salience of the * • 
curriculum-related aspect^ of segmelits, would b^ better at picking Qut those 
salient aspects ^at the conclusion of the experiment. 

. Pre and post-test comparisons^ and obaieryation of classroom processes in- 
dicated that tbacher intervention was useful particularly -when the program had 
been restructured to accomnbdate it. Possible uses of ^eaa findi^^^ 
being e:q>lored. In particxilarr the possibili^j^y of developihg materials whiclv 
might be made -generally available to teachers for further research is being 
explored. There are also implications for restructuring TEC , perhaps" in. 
cassette form. The re-designed programs would resemble Deppe's shows in that 
' they would each con^in fewer goals. (Teachers involved in the Deppe experiment 
reported finding his restructured, tapes easier to use.) Planls are under cbn^ 
^alideration to -elaborate Upon this teacher-interaction experiment^. 



Ciirrlctxlum 

' • r 

V. ., ■■ ' ' . > . • . 

^ Devilopment and revision of the program ctirriculum was not exclusively 
a formative research activity. Nevertheless, it is jnbst usefully considered : . 
within this rea^^ip. / • ' . ^ 

The adequacy of the original curriculum was evaluated at the end of the 
first season (and a^jain at the end of ?very season) .^^^This evaluation proce^ 
ms based on three major soT^ces of input: J) 



1) formative research findings 



2) summative ^researe^ findings 

3) advisor input ^ * 
While "formative findings related priawurily to thQ> adequacy of how the 

instructional material was presented #' it also necessarily revealed much about 

the adequacy ; of this ciunriculuni itself in termis of the. appropriateness of the level. 

of a particular goal r and the ability of television to present that goal. Some 

reading skills were siii?>ly not very suitable .to television presentation, whether 

or not they were necessaryp^or tfie development of real reading skill • 

_ Summa^tive research , helped to answer the same questions: i«e«# Are the 

curriculum goals too easy or too difficult? Is TEC more successful in communi-' 

eating some curriculum areas than others? , 

^^Advisor input was another priinary soxirce of curriculum revisions. The 
* * ■ • ■ ' .. ■- ■ . ' ■ " . 

Electric Company had its own Advisory Conmiittee (Appendix A), which in addition to 

aliiaping the original curriculum/ met at the conclusion- of each broadcast season to 

■• ■ ■ ■ • . " / ' ' - -o 

give observiat^ions on the previous season and make recomniendations for changes J,, 
in both cnrricTilum" and formats. Evolution was clearly towaqjd a stress pn 
principles and processes • This development can be clearly seen mea one coptrasts 



the .•76r.* 77 version of TEC curriculum with the very first seasiqh* 

■ . ^ ■ •. " ' 

."' ■ ^ 

More attention to extended .reading practice was alsp> a consistent trend. 

* . . " . . . "■ s.. ■ * 

'*«■ '•• 

Research Interaction %fith the Production Process 

• The formative research staff participated directly in the production 
process 4t certain points. First, all scripts were read by at least one 
siember of the research staff . A sheet of comments, prepared in % standBu;;|^ 

• .. . ■■ ■ • • ■ "■' . ■ V . : ; ' 

format clearly referencing segment numbers, was returned to the writ;er^^^ 

a copy given to the producer. - Researcher and writer 'discussed thiese comments 

V ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ 

in an infonwil way. These comments were concerned primarily with the presen- 
tatlon of the cq^|J.culum content of the segment, but other aspects of the segment 
' %iere sbmetljges notai^ as well, i.e.^ appropriateness of length, pace, and verbosity 
tastefxilness, acceptability of affective cootent and of chara.cterlzat{^oh^ thougiii. 
^all of these wefe nbre typicallyShe ctor\qern*olWhe prodijcers ^ to 

selves. V- : ^ . \ ^ " ^ ' 'X -.. ; ^ . - ' ^ ' ■ 

Scripts were revised on the basis of resfarch^and production review before 
being produced. A13L revisions were iiso re^rt-ewed by all concerned. The re- 
search staff did not play the role of unilateral judge of program content. In • 
moifl' ca^es the rey|i»w and revision process led to workable adjustments witH 
regard to the materieJ. to be produced. 

- * ■ In addition to comments for the purpose of script revision ^ the research 
staff also prepared a separate sheet of "Studio Guidelines" for each script. 
These were iude available to the producer, studio producer, director and others 
directly responsible fox the production process. These guidelines consisted t>f 
suggestions for the most educationally effective yay^oi presenting the -script 
material visually, and for making the nDn--educatlonal' aspect of the segment as 
entertaining as possible without interfering with the educational message. These 



specific guidelines supploiented e set of general guidelines, prepared in the 
fortt iof a Writer's Notebook. These principles, based closely on the curric\ilum 
dpcumenCy i^sented the rationale and preferred apparaach to each category of 
curriculim goal. ' ^ ^ 

'The Influence of the forma t^e rueafch process did not stop evep after 
program segment had entered studioyproddction. Researchers monitored all sttidio 
activities, either directly or via a special cable connection between the pro- 
duction facility and the research offices. Researchers monitored the production 
process for clarity and pace of presentiitidn, characterization and other factors. 

. 0 ' 

Criticisms vera phoned directly to jbhe st|ppio during taping. Minor changes could 
be made at this point, in the way material was presented. Seldom were major 
difficulties encountered atothis point, since the segment had been thoroughly re- 
viewed prior to this final review. 

. The naioner in %ihich such a segment . was evaliza ted depended, of course, , on 
the V«iture|[bf the perceived problem, e.g., if the segment appeared to be %lpw 
and iengthy a distractor study might be done in order to see whether attention 
to the segment was sust2dj>ed* If the s^ment appea^ced educationally confusing, a 
stop-tape procedure would be developed to check cosprehensibility. 

K new version of the segment might be developed on the basis of these . 
findingsi the original version 'might be retained and tisedi or the segment 
might be scrapped altogether. Rese^chers coo^rated %dth the production staff 
in reviewing every bit of TEC material at the end of each se&spn and ranking 
. each segment for quality. Tliose considered tO:Be of lower quality were used ^ 
with low frequency in subsequent programs, or they were discarded. . 



VI. smoavm hesbabch 

Suflanatlve research is carried* out In order to assess the ef fects o£ it 
program as a whole # mainly to Insure that the' program Is worth dDntlnulng \ 
from a pedagogical and economic point of view and to discover those aspects 
of the. program requiring revision. A two year susnative^ evaluation of The 
Elecy ic -Cospany was carried out by Educational Test;ing Service* of Prlxiceton, 
Jersey 1 This study was inroadly conceived and planned by the CTW research 
staff and the CTW Research Advisory Coonlttee, in cooperation with ETS. 

' ; ■..■•„ ■ " ' ' \^ }■% • • ' ■ . ' • . . 

. BTS designed i^pecial tests/ tailored to the curriculum of The Electric 

. ^ .■ ■ > '■ . . 

Ccmgai^ a»d[ administe^ad them befoce the first season of TEC was aired ^ to 

--^ . ' 'l " * . ' ■ ^ r ■ ' 

children in 100 classrooms in Fresnd^Call^omla and Youngstown, Ohio. Both 
, sites were chosen as medium-slsed cities with large disadvantaged populations . 
iRlspanic in the forme:^^^^|^^ in the lattjsr) which included, high percentages' 

of chi^^en with readin^^^;^^ ^so, these were cities where broadcast 



ondluoi 



arrangements mat the co^idli^ons of the experiment. Balf the classrooms then 
Viewed TEC daily, Whilii! tl%:«^^ half di4 npt view the program. (At this tiBi|, 



TEC was not avali^jfipTiffi^ viewing by the control groijp children). M 



f . tiivti^S^W'&'k«i7mla of reading 20% of sanqpl. . • . 

^r'lppf^^,;!^^^^ achievement - 40% v 

' " ■ 'Foui^dl^g^^S'^jp^ 20% ■ . . ^ 

Of course* ial»» ;v'Bfef#.^ i(^^ for its first year vas to be the 

at-hoae viewer, E!C$v^^^rj3^b!in^^ test condition in Rictaoond, Va. 



20% 



and wajrixington 

-t . 




- ^^ES worn this efv|ii«(k competitive bidding procedure* 

ERIC"..; . a a:;-.. •>:..: >/■ . - -mj^m^mmMm:- <■ •. ■ • ■■• . 




Both sltM received t]^ progran via UBF« which meant youngetere serving 
a* controls f eml therefore given no encouragement or tuning instructions, 
would bf unlikely to tune in the program. Both cities haid large disadvantaged 
populatione, mainly Black. Though viewing at home these children were also 
contacted, pre-tested, and assigned to esqperimental or control conditions 
on the basis of* classroom membership. The classroom served as testing 
location and unit of analysis for both groups. 

At the end of the first season, all the children \n both Samples were 

zW-»tested. ^During the second year, a sub«*sattple of the school Viewers were 

■ ^ ■ • . 

: re^tested^ after e^qposure to a second* season or after no such exposure. Some 

■ » ■' ' ■ 

new childrexr, for whom Season II was the first exposure to TEC, were added » 
to the sample. 

Axmlysis of the results of the in«^hool a^spect of the experiment indi- 
cated stetivtically significant differences in scores on seventeen of nineteen 
sub*scales of the STS-designed test,' and on a brief sxibteii^bf the Metropolitan 
Achievement T#st. These results favored tStm children %rtx> had viewed the ^ 
prq^gram. Differences held for first through fourth grades# though they 
were largest for ttks youngest children. They also held for poor readers as 
^11 a$ 'average* achievers and for Blacksr and H i ^ a n ics as well as wliitesi 
liiales ais well as females (see Table I). # 



Table II (pages 44B a C), based on findings reported by Educational Testing 
Servici^ detidls where vie%dng classes scored significantly higher than 

BdS-viewinq^claeses in Fresno, California, and Toungstown, Ohio. Included in 
the J^^nd-^rrade* study were "taicg^^* students who saw the show xnigularly tad 
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The Electric Company: 
^ Viewer Gains ' 
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How Electric Company Viewersfared: 
Pattern of Achle\renfent ^ / ' 



TUTANDtUBTESTS 



Matching Words ^ 



ntodlngToui 
Coniontnts 

Contonint Blends 



Chunking Total 
VowatCombiWtona 
Consonant Oigrapr» 
ConrrontdVowals 
L^gtr SptQing Panems 
SigmWorOs 



Scanning Total 

OouMf Consonints 
OpanSyttablos 



Raadlng for fyiaaning Tout^ 
Morphamas 
UfM Standing 




OmdlMal 



Qrada Ona: 

(All Targai) 
TOTAt s 




\ \ % 



5: \ 



28 

13 

9 

28 
9 
6 
4 



14 
6 
4 
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1^ 

It 



Qrad« Thrt«: 



Grtdt Four: 

TARGET . NON-TARGET 





X 



In a* 6o«f« irfifft smiarw «ocw iftM IS a so OMf or f 00 or dtifer^ 

T«lirl2tfas«/fsaffofl^•tf1Ulc/un9r7)•etc^ Btsnk bdm ^ the orid tntSK^^ , 



soorad in th« \owmr^hMlt according to national reading norms, and ^'non-target'' 
aCUfients raadlng at or above grade level, hird and fourth grade ''target* 
etwleata were tbose scoring in the loireat quarter, \gain using the-^^tional 

OOtBS. 

A definite pattern favoring viewers emerges in the 123-qaestion test. ' 
covering the 19 curriculua areas included in the experlaiental series' first 
season. Greatest gains were made second graders Vho were rated as P^ty^ 
readers, and^by.firat grade claselss. All four grades showed soaii^ progress as 
a resu^ of .viewing %the %hcy .' . ^ . 

^ No such differences were found iA the at*hoae situation, because the *^ 

\ 

intended differences between viewing and non-viewing conditions broke dbwn. 

. - ^ . . * - i 

Tha teacher's encouragenem: of ^e experimental classes to view at home did 

not Msult in a viewing ra4:e higher than thfkt for control children. Thus 

exposure to TEC was at about the sane rate for both e^^pe^mental and control 

groups. There was a corresponding lack of difference in achievement. 

^ Since the a^MSome study failed to establish the experimental coxxlltions 

needed for a vallt^^oomparison between viewers aw non-viewers, and because 



there was no adequate way to control and measure at-home viewing at a reasoilable 
coat, it was decided that no further attaint would be made to sWiy tlie effects 
of . h ome viewing^ and that results obtained in school-viewing circumstances 
would have to be relied upon as the most accuratf^ yardstick of the pr ogr am 's 
effectivemess. ^ 

Tbe Moood year follow-19 of in-scbool salvias revealed thats a) children 
who maw only the first season still retained by the end of tiie second season 
an advantage in reading achievement relative to non-viewers of session ^one; 
bV^ ^ seconi s ea e o n of TSC alone was about equally effective, as the first 
sisasom alome, and c) a second season of viewing produced wery small^ ijicrem&its^ 
la pKformadce over a singlie saaeon'a Vlewiztig. ^ - . 
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rbm latter finding s#ms 4iMppointi]|g, but is actually only raiisonabla. 
Tba curriculub 6t tec covra vary basic raading skills # and chlldran who aaster 
thasa in tha couraa of oina yaar*s viaving sinply hava littla laft to gain 
froa tha prograsi. Thi^. finding prasantad tha tasptatioo Jbo include nora ccB^lax 
■tttarial to allow such chlldran to grow. Ho%ra^r, to do so could hava tandad 

to diac6uraga and thraatan tha poor raadars >bo naadad tha program most, so 

f •* . ' ' , • ■ - . - 

TEC rsMinad focuaad prdmiyily on basic raading akilla for its antira lifasp^n^ 



s#' y • ■ ■ _ - . - ^ . . „ . . ^ 

Tha program wasLnavarthalass continually ravisad in ordar to maintain its _ 
appaal, and in ordar to raflna atatagiaa for pra^anting thasa basic sULUs \ 
affactivaiy. ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ . • 

' V Survay raaaar^ smy ba uaajhtUy includad undar tha haading of sunnativa 
raaaardi/ ainca its ultimata goal is tha ^m«, i.a., to datarmiiia tha affactivanass 
of tha program as a vbola. . 

,\ V ■ ^^^^ ■ ■ ' ' - ' 

A surray o^clasaroom uaa of Tba»Elacftric .Ooo^any was conductad during 




tha program* a first saasdn by Bobart Harriott and Roland Liabart of JPlorida 
Stmta.^^l:Wttrsi^ in cosQunctibo wlth.RMaa^rdh Tr^^ Xhstitutsr of Horth 



fM^^vii^ in ordar to astiomta' tha program* a^panatration of tha nation*a school 
systams and to*assass taacbara rasponsa to it ( Harriott and Liabart, 1972) . 



As tha authors, point out, tha rasults wara ramsrtaihla, givan tha mora 
usual pattarn'of alow accaptsnoa^of aducational innovmticma on tha part of 
scbool systM. Only two^ months inta its^firmt saason ^tha ahow was l>aing 
usad in soma capacity in about ona fourth' of all thoaa public and.privata" ^ 
tfcHools bousing tha appropriate ^adaa (one through four) . <t1ia acheor, xiot 
tlM cl«««roo« was tlto onit of Analysis) . A«M*g »chool« haT^ng fulljtMctai&al 

■ . * - " "'1^ . 

ilriairing capabUltiM (rafificiWEit'tV.seta 4uk% blear ttiagv xose €o' ^* ': 

40% and In urban achoola with capahiUtiaa, 70%, iXltdgathar -»» aatiaatad*' - 
tHO aillion aiilfiru vara ▼iawiosr atba- Elaetrie Xaaapany at school. Whan : ^ ' * • - 



Lltbrt (1973) conducted a follow-up survey the next year/, he found the audience 

.had rlaen to*an .estimated 3.5 million, (At* this time^ A.'C. Klelsen surveys 

estimated that ai|0thei{'3.million were viewing et home.) School penetration 

had increased from 23% of th«i nation's schools in the firs.t season to 34% in ^ 

■ -'^ \ * ' V • .> . ■ . * 

the secoiidv an, increase of^iiDOut half in one year. 

. * # - \ ' . " ' 4 , . ^ . ' * • 

*Hiese surveys also questioned teachers extensively about their manner of 
using the program and ^their assessment of it. Teachers rented being quite 
satisfied with the program. .In,, fact, 85% in the first and 87% in the second 
season gave the program a "^ry fav6tab3«»* rating^ Among teachers irtx> used 
the program both seasons, 48% increased the favorability of their a|se86ment 
while only; 7% ^gave .the s&ries a lower rating the second year.^ Teachers in bothj • 
seas6ns attributed to the prtJgraBf iii5>rovements in, pupil reading, interest, de- 
coding, spelling, and vocabulary. These ^narvej^s made it clear to the CTW staff 
that ther original notion that TBC might Jiot be acc^ted and used by teachers ^ 
had been mistaken. It was now obyioias that teeilhers were, eagerly making 
effective use of tHs program. Hierefore, it l>ecame ia^xirtant to^re-think 

' the program and detezmin. tA»ther chan^fts^ should be made order to befeter 
aecomodaftSa'thia major, portioh of the audience. Some changes in foc\3Pto lie 
discussed in a' later section, gr«w in part out of this consideration. 

^^^^7, a third survey^ was undertaken in^rder to provide a baseline * 

.y^Jjtifcliff^ which the effects of re-running the program might be measured in, the 

school context|^ The results of this si«th-season survey indicated that, given 

. ■ ... - . •-• ■ -» _^ 

the decJLixiixig . ^elementary w^hool population,'' t^e proportion 0f tJiJks group ea^sedi to 
rac in school had tield steady siface the last survey • (-About 29% of all el^^tery 
.^schools in U.S. ^rere using the show, coopered to about 25% initially, and 34^ in 
1972-1973.4- Utiliiation had, however, jbeen reallockted somewhat with the number 



t(For f in a yi aV rtoaons, the .itasple for tiii$ survey is a sub-saa^l^^ of the 
' 1972--I973 'sample, .90 xx> schools opeiied since then were included.) 



•■ ■■ , ■ ■ . . • ■ -48. .-.41!. 

- of children in upper grades (grade three through grade six) declining and tl^e.' ; . ;^ 

• , * « • ■ • • . ' ■ ■ . * !>}■• • 

numbers^ first grades using the. program increasing, in fafet, ,the;te-^d^i>een ♦^^^ 

. an' 'estinated'-^^-incre^se-JjLJthe-Jiunaaer.^ schools in yh ich fi rst:^rgde classes.: 

• wertf viewing. roc . Also, even though the proportions- of schools vlev/ing.^to^ ' .;. >• ' ; 

■: ■' ■ v. • ' ■■ ' ■ ■ ' '.^.-'C 

■ dropped from 34%. to 29%," the proportion of pupila viewin^'=?the>geriesjtt^d,^feld, -^f , • 

The RII 'study irilidated that e^en in .1977 two Mjdr^ techn*gfel barri«;c» / v - ; . 

! to utilization' of The Blectric Company remained; " limi^d bifoadcast^..gnal and '. . , 

the. fact that many schools still lacked.*the technical.^cap.sibiliity fpf yi^/pwin^iii . ..j,: 

bif those schools having such facilities^; 57.4% w]^^ > ; • 

.^""""^xDut 25% siHgested that more information about liow to u^e t^e -p^o^am vas.^;^^^ . r _^ 

• needed. (Orie advantage of the* current re-run situation .^s . that p^^ : 
;has become " stabilized, allowing for easier design and distribution of * 

" support materials. A complete handbook for 'repeat^ seasons A:- and. B has be6n created^ . 

V and should go . a long way toward eilidnating pirb^tfam infoitoation problems.) ^ 

'. ■ ■ ' ' , • ■ •■ ■ ■ . ' ' . ■. . ■ 

* ^erhaps the most interesting finding from.r.the third susrvey-'^f^as that, an . 

■ ■ . . ■• • , ' . . • ' ■ 

,^ estimated 24% ^f schodls Jiousing -grades J. through 6 no\i:ihave the capability 
for video-taping prograans for limited later replay. (And this figure •'may 
actually underestimate that|.mumber since no new schoolsiV;*rhich are mbre . 
likely to be built with modem technical facilities, are included in thi^. 
estimated The existence*iof such ^faciVi ties* mean^^ that m^oiy schools m^ be a^ 
r;ta"lise^C^TOfeT^^^ T^~"^' ^rv.-^.-^^-^.-^ 



In 1977, Keith Mielke conducted a related survey ■ (Mielke, 1^77) i4^6rder 
to' identify conditions within schools which either facilitate or ilfe)ede adoption 



of "i^e Electric Company by teachers, inVbrder to maximize use during the. period 
* of repeat broadcast of TjSg . ^ 



^ i IJi^lJcIa focpse* hot o|i technical barriers (which CtW can do little to . 
.'/icpnl^ organizational barriers Wbi^ pjoevent use of 

^^S2C;iin^.b^ To obtain his infpnnatioii 

Me iiitervieigifl over 70 ciMsrbbm teachers an^ 

^ MieJJce ■ f ojcdHP^^ otHer ITV programs, there are few barriers 4b3 

/ uag of TECU Never1±ielesss^4|die following problems were identinfied in the reSort: 



- Teacnirs do not receive accurate or suf ficien^f in^orination 



' about.. TEC and its support materials 



**; Enthusiasm for the program may be waning simply^ because of 



. itPt longieyity ^ , . - ^ 



The^^program does not, have a **serlous" educational im^ge 
with some teachers 

t^ .... . f . * ^ . . . 

- ^ ^us>' Mielke recommended renewed pxp^tion of the program, stressing 
its jserious educational csntent and. thlF^aiiability of suppleifentary materials. 
... Hefhas ^^so recommended » develops for.^he complete re-run series 

{which has been accomplished) and creation of a film or cassette to show teachers 



liow ttt^y can .make tjse o£ the program A film is tinder consideration/ 
VII 4^ feVOLOTION OF PRODUCTION 

■ ■ • . ■■" V . , . ' ■ ■ .■ ■ . ■ 

A. Procedures 

'k' ■ ^■■■•^ • . :. ■ - ' f.;.' . ^ ' ^ ' . 

While the instructional tcpn tent of TEG wgis .not >^equ$nced from simple to 
• mor e com;^ ^ co urse o f a season^ it wais# nevertiieless/ carefully 

' organized* Ah Assistant Producer^ in consultat^-otf with* the research sta°ff /pre- 
pared V schedule in units of one week, in whifch the nximber of*minutes- devoted ^ 
tQ, each area of JbJie curriculum (e.g. consonants, vowels, purjctuationL was de^ * 
^\ fined* ^0aan In4ividu£i3^ wi^in these <iktegories (e.g., consonants: h# d/ 

and g),. were slotted into tnis ^schedule in order to giv^veach ofife time over the 
course of' tiie season/ with repetitions carefully spaced "and more difficult 



element* receiving more attention, ./.^ 

Wtitflirs then received assignments based on the^e ••lesson plans," Each • 

Writer prepared approximately one half -hour prto^ram^each week. On the v sheet ^ 

he or she received was a list of goals to be covered and a liit of anima1:ions • 

and/or films which had been scheduled into the program^^^ ^advance by a producer, 

. ^ . ' • .• . 

The writer's responsibility was then to write new material appropriate to the 
■ • . ■. ■' .' . ♦ ■ 

goals and. to provide antoverall structure ox? theme for the program^ -For the 

first season writers were strictly confined to, an invariant order in whi<^ the 

curriculim elements were to be presented in the program, beginning with simple 

blending skills and ending with comprehension strategies. During subsequent 

seasons, writers were freed from this restriction and encouraged to use the 

' . ■ ' . . ■ . .<t - • 

material in whatever way would result in the most coherent presentation, , . 

• . ... . ^ .■ ■„.: ■ . , ; ; ■•^/V: 

Once a script was prepared, the first typed version was reviewed by the 
head %iriter and by the producer. The writer then made revisions and^ the. second 
typ^ version was also distributed for review. Finally^ a third version was 
prepeured for production preparation and eventual taping. The whole process took 
several weeks, ' - • 

, '. •,'■*■-•■.•'..' ■ ■ ■ . . ' . . ' ' ■ 

^ The taping pirocess was carefully monitored by the studio producer (on the 
set) 2md by the writers and executive producer auid research staff (by remote 
iaohitor)^ At times research staff members were in the studio to advise on new 



or contioversial production. 



B, * Early Production 



The Style and pedajgo^cal approach of TEC shifted considerably over 
the program's' life span. Part of "fiiis shift was the re3ult of the wid6spread 

in-school u«e of the program, and- paurt of it was the result of increased recog-i- 

^'"^ ■ . ' ' ' ' • . . . 

nition ^*>what^?te3vevision cci^d do best in the area of reading instruction. 



Despite its popularity with educators^ paurents, and children^ the 
first season's program had shortcomings in the eyes of the CTW staf f amd its 
advisors. The first was its rather fast pace. The program, had been desi^gned 

in this %iray because an upbeat axid varied pace had proven to be extremely 

■ ■ ■ • • ' ■ ' . . « 

successful in the case of Sesame Street in attracting and holding cliildren's 

• ."»•• 

attention. Also, the ceurtoons which ^lement^ry School children aure so.; - 
fond of have a rapid-fire, style, while the material being presiented was ad- 
mittedly difficult for the intended audience, who needed a more leisurely 
^expostire 




Also, it became obvious that in an attonpt to*cover all tihe stated 
. goals resLSonably often during the coverage of the season, tsoo many goals 



b^] 



were bfing sandwiched into each show, leaving some viewers confused. The 

^mber of 9pals per show was therefore decreased . In sxibsequent seasons , 

# ■ 

it was decreased even further - occ£tsionally to three goals per . show. This 
allowed not only , for an increase in th^ number of- minutes of exposure to 
. each goal, but aaso for presentation of that goal from a vauriety of approaches. 
One of the ihrit^rs who joined the staff for the. second season of TEC 

consented, that print was being- placed in "little coffins" at the^ttcxn of 

... • .. , 

the screen. Her phrase >ras extremely apt: Eye-movement recordings (see 

■ ■■■ -'^ ■ , ' ' ' 

"Normative Research") of chiljjren viewing eaurly TEC* seqments revealed that 

^ ^.ij — „ L-. . ■ '■■ 



children were unlikely to pay attention to print caurefully framed in the 
lower portion of*^the screen. While this "sxibtitle"' Approach mig^ be ef- 
fective with those^ho are already literate, it merely made it easier for 
the poor readers |^ho were the subjects in the eye-mov^eiit experiments to 
cirqumveq^ the print amd'focus^on the action elsewhere on the screen. When 
Jthis %iras discoverciEl, new ways of presenting print were developed emphasizing 
the integration of print inta the action (using signs, <giant letters, etc.). 



and placement of print in a centraJ. location on the^^creen* This resulted 
in a decided increase axnong poor readers in the tendency to scan the print. 

Along with this invariant approach to the placement of print, the 
first year's programs tended to employ rigid models for key reading strategies 
such as blending and use of context clues/ ^Oie. logical, but inevitably au:- 
bitrary, nature of these straibegies m^t that'it.quicsay became difficulty 
for tJie writers to develop plausible instalace^ in which the strategies might 
be usedT It also meant that the vie%#er who mastered these strategies would 
find then useful in only a limitled nximber of situations. Therefore, in 

M . ^ 

sxabsequent seasons, flexibility in approaching these taslcs was stressed* 
In the case of blending, several alternative approaches (e.g«, backward 
chaining, word families, syllable blending) were developed and presented 
to the writers as alternatives to a lef t-to'-right, phoneme-by-phoneme 
ibodel. In the case of oontiaxt cues, "the idea of using a set of alternatives 
presented e3q>Jicitly, was abandoned altogether in favor of a more concrete , 
approach stressing pragmatic u^e Of available clues of many, kindis. Formu- 
lation of more general conceptions of an approach to context cues %#as left 
for the viewer to synthesize f or^ him or; herself over time. 

Not all the needed modifications in the programs were in the area.of^ 
curriculum presentation. Some of the entertainment aspects of the program 

i-revised^oji-the basis of~xese«uxhdLnputvi^^ — 
to employ a great deal of verbal humor in a prbgraun focused on reading. 
Thus puns and similar forms of humor were used rather heavily in the first 
season. Ho%fever, it soon became obvious that except for the very simplest ^ 
instances, the target audience lacked the verbal sophistication required : 
to appreciate this genre of humor. A subsequent study (conducted by Fowles 



and Glanz of the CPW staff in l?76)^cohfiraed that appreciation of verbed. 
hxsnor is clos^l^j^elated to ^>gnttiyVe develbpinent and reai^ng ability, ajid 
is .tHtattfore TJot likely to be attractive to thie poor reader. This dis- 
covery presented a problem because it meemt opportunities to integrate in- 
struction and entertainment were diminished. However, there proved to be 
many otiier ways of integrating print, e.g., relying on visxial rather than 

primarily verbal jokes. 

* .-•^ ' 

A related difficultly 'was the , ind^lusion of parodies (e.g., a TV chef 
cetlled ""Jiilia Growm{p.")\ which' was* extremely fxinny to adults/ but failed to 

amuse children because ^heyJ^idp^^ with the orgin of the 

/ :>> . :. ■ . ■ 

- * # .1 ' ' . 

parody. Of course, some aspects of thisa parodies could be amusing nevertheless 
but it was\^ear that this was not the best way to tickle children. Thus, 
paSrodies were used le^s in subsequent se2LSons unless these parodies ^we re based 
on figures such as Spiderman, Kung-Fu, and others that would be more familiar 
to children. 

* ■ 

' * 

C. Kiddle Years 



Each new season's production saw revisions in the program resulting from 

'* . * ■ ' . ■ ' ' ■ ■ , ^ 

research input and- from experience with the workability of various production 
approaches. Though cpuntless ^^mall changes weris made during the 'middle years' 
of production, they can be substmed under six important directions of change: 

— "" Eiaphasts'^on'int)cess7 ~Whlle'' 'fhe"triectrlc^ 

had focused on presenting bits and pieces of the written code, in the context 
of certain strategies, the emphasis gradually shifted toward even more 
modelling of ^ the linguistic amd cognitive processes of strategies involved 
in the^ act of reading. ^Special attention was devoted to blending, which is 
^ most crucial to the earliest stages of reading and at the same time conceptually 
difficult. Since blending is a dynamic activity, television was very suitaUDle 

6.3-. ' 



for its effective pr^iiMMxt* processeB nne oust eaploy to 

identify .a raccMslott t^; and syzichroniza tbep Into intal- 

ligible vords could jbji^, screen qoite easily, in cSontrast 

to classrooa treatniii^^ describe the process indirectly. 

The blending |ap^^ at all levels, and the commonalities 
in blending at thi^: level were stressed in order 
to^give the vieweij^i^^ over the enormous body of infor- 
mation one must of 'learning- *tp read* The child was- 
encouraged to sfiii .^^^ keys capable of opening not one, bat 
an inflMte wdbi^t'ioji'^lf^^ ' . : \ • • . ■ -^ 



. :'';ons'-forMti':--^^ strategies at 

/' 'v4>everal'*lweif;;i^^^ "silh6uejetft?hle4W^^%.'=In tibds: series of 

• .; •::,^^:y^ -a 



'facial X«*tiii?j^i»..'ir«i;^^^ as diBtxajc&l^^ 

,;*. ;^ *«rd,v«-.^v;7^i?^^^;^U#jltA^ printed' ch.i#*pi;^Cdf^ 

■■• ■ •;rchatr4ict«p^ii"v^^^ tha' middle of the, 4iet«ii»:,': , 




-••'-t)^*rcrp^ ;of the 

•;ti»=iput^^^ 

;-«uce*»ijUait^>l^^ '*lemcnfc . aUch aa initial clj^^iat^^piji^^^ 

■ ^tiien^y^ie^ sequence iS:^. acaoo^anied m^it^kl^- ^i^rii^mA^^k^^:^.-^^ •/ 



'SyxK(0ip«ft^v'iBR^ segments were 'created. 



singiif-:i:i*feieirs;;;i^^ {can^y). > Thus' tfwf'^iia^^ 




^^fi^y^k^^ ^ specific strategyi 

•'■^iloint^^tiSiat^^ -are relevfint.. ait -several leveW <i#v)ir^ 



fy, buftS make th*^ak>*:*'*cg'e^c»3j;si:\;rr','^^ 
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, flffortaoce of Anlaatlon , As The Blcctrlc Company evolved, axiination 
eMcged ae'in especially <^fective, if costly, medium of iximtructioa. There « 
were tm main Reasons for this; ^t^ first ^ was appeal. Hot only are children 
initially attracted to alaost anything presented in a cartoon format, ^t 
research indicated that they i||ontinae to find animation attractive after 
many exposorer,- while the appeal pf live-action segv^nts tended more rapidly 
to decline with repeated exposiore. This high repeat factor had other 
Ss^favorable iDQ>lication«f m vellV^:^^^^^ audience of children with heading 

problems, fre<;^enjt repetition of material is pedagogically necessary. Ani- ^ 
. mation allowed more of this repetition to occur with less chance for bore- 
^ dbm. This be^imiir particularly important in the creation of the season 
JIh. and B programs. , ^ . ^ . . _ • " . . ^ 

^ Aside from its greater appe^il, ^animation had unique instructional strengths, 

because unlike live-action film or studio production, it is Hot at all don- 

. ■ ■ . . • . * 

strained by reality. Animation can be used to directly depict the contents.^ 

ft ■ ' • • 

of one mind and comtunicate them to another. The mental processes required 

' ' • • ■ ■ '* 

for reading can, be presented concffately, with^^a mirrimiim of explanation. 

• ■ ^ . ; • ' ' • • ; ■ ' ^ . ■ 

Thus, /for exafl^le, the cognitive process of separating tji ji letters in a 

' ' ' ^ 

%#ord f or phonic identification axkl then fusing them into intelligible speech 
can be depicted as a physical separation followed by progressive linking of 

letters into a complete word unit. "^Th ie i s an adv antag e wh en dea ling with 

the poor reader or with any young child. 

As previously noted, animation can be effective in demonstrating such 
conceptual relationships as that which exists between print and speech. 
Animation can also be used to create a situation in which a change ^in print 



is instantaneously reflected in a change in seme object or situation, thus 
drawing attention' to both the changing features of the %rard and the meaning 
of the word as reflected in the situation. For example, in animation created 



for a aong written bf Tom Lehrer, the naglc "silent - e** changes "can" into 
"cane," '"tub" int^ "tube" and so forth. As the wrds are changing, objects 
on the screen change accordingly ./^'a*' tin can^rei^pea^^^tself magically into 
a walking cane* \ ^^y^' 

Aniayition is alJto#particalarly effective in iUiistratingwjt^ relationship 
«»P<y gwctuatigp, intonation and aeaning. The freedom from toiporal and > 
physical ccMUtraints urtiich animation achieves vith ease allows sentence in- 
tonation axid the corresponding nl^v^ (cues l>y a visually salient 
change in punctuation) to change einultanepi^ An exaavle.of this is %n 
firW*"^ cartoon in which «: single iwie)^*^^ going over there," with 
changing punctuation and, conccunc^t c]bang^^ narrates an en- 
tire tale whareln thft narratpr strolla acx^088 « _^aurr«ali«tlc landscape 
f"I am going over there.") and apots a giant icji^^^ going 
over there!"). As he runs eagerlT toward it ^ W;^ bloc)c 
his, path. ("I am going over thcafetf.):/ He beat«r * hasty retreat ("I am going 
over thejfel") . All this talc^s :0t^j^^£mw seconds,, 

Tims animation, despite its ex|N^ to be more prominent in the 

' third and following seasons of The Electric Company . Por example, the 
"Lettesman^ series, an animated "takeHaiff" on Superman, was initiated. In 
each of the many episodes, Letterman changes unpleasant circumstances by 
substituting one letter for another and dreating a magical change in the 
corresponding situation* For example, changing "coat" to "boat" causes a 
sturdy ship to appear and save a grotqp of children from drowning. 

Meta-linguistic Principles . The increased eaphuis on process in The 
Electric Company was accompanied by a stress on presenting the conceptual 
underpinnings of reading. Influenced by the work of John Downing, L. Gleit- 
man, Rosin, C. Ooxden and others. The Electric Coi^>any staff became aware 
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. tbAt tbm Mjor bazriar to 1 naming to raad for many childrenr partlcxilarly 
thoaa vbo ara not asqpbsad to books and reading In tha bona, la a lack of 
oadaratanding of lAat raadingla, %rtiat it la for, and Ita relationship to 
spokan language. ^ These dilldren are, tinaoqaainted with basic a^-iinguistic 
principles and4^e handicapped by this deficiency in their attempts to master 
the content of reading ina^uction. 

^ In responu to sitoation, sev«cal key nieta-lin^naistic pr^^^^ 

liarf . incorporated in the , enrricoium and esphasized in production. It vas 
^^ofteh possible to coandLnic^ta these principles (e.g;^ the Imrariant left- 
to<*rl^ht seqpience of print) in ^e course of presenting scne other aspect 
of the GurHcnilum once it became clear that these background properties 
of the\rltten code should be brought to the fore. As many previous exaaqples 
have suggested, television has a particular talent for presenting this sort 

' of abstract prioclpla in a foxn accessible to children who are not yet 

f - ' 

abstract thinkers. 

Visual Sii^lif ication . Formative research, particularly eye-movement 
research, revealed that some Electric^ eogg>any segments vere singly too "busy.^ 
Others, while not so tomplmxi nevertheless %rere designed so that instruction 
and entertainment %#ere placed in^ donqpetition. Thus, an attas^t Aade to 
sia^lify new segments and to balance entertainment and print to achiava a 
mutually reinforcing, rather than a competing effect.* The f ormctr was ac- 
coaplished by ^simplifying sets and costumes, eliminating as much* distracting 
detail as possible, eliminating unnecessary moveaient and gesticulation by 
actors, and using less. complicated plots. The latter %#a8 accomplished by 

creatioig.'i^lbiations in which print would be critical (ratlter than Irrelevant 

# ■ 

and "tackfd on") to the plot, by instructing actors to orient their signi- 
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ficant gMtsna. towaxd print i^la reducing other gee turpi; andcarefuUy 
etmcteriog action Be<iaencee ao that nr^ntf of inpor tol^Lj^wibructiaoal con'^ 




tent woald not coincide with the ooet iptereatino entar tii jap frn t^ (Unlaaa, 
of ooorae, the tuo were and the aaate, an ideal ,d«fi9n.^^ . ^ 

Eye-noveaent. reaeardi naa extrenely helpful to the pz&cese' of developing 



pcogreaaiveli^Bore «ffec^ve ways of acpoa^liahing these goals »j. The researdl- *• 
jafddfaction interaction around this p&blem was so effective that Dj^4p' Bryan, 
'who was responsible foe aost of the relevant eye-n^ement researcli (see 

Foraative BMaarchV eventuaUV concluded that no further refinements in 

M . ■ ■ ^' • ' ... 

the prograa were possible on the bowis him research. > * 

J.* ' ■ • ' 

Oppor topi ties tf^ read > Advisors to The Electric Qbyany were persistent 
in recQtfMnding that the program ought to offer sone opportunities for actual 
"readix»g" (i.e., dSiooding of passages of print longer than a single sentence 
and Mbodying some narrative sequence) « They correctly pointed out that 
vitboul this addition the program could give the viewer a distorted conception 
of what readijig is all about; The problem, of course, was to design segments 
that could provide opportunities for extended, reading which woul2^ be amenable 
to television presentation. Two particularly successful formats %rere developed 
in response to this need. The first, called the "Very Short Book* was a 
series of stories, three or four sentences in length, based on traditional 
fairy tales pr fables, but each with a comic twist at the end. These were 

^ , , . — • <^ ' 9— ^ — 

presented in a * tableau vi^^t* style, with actors framed as if on tbj^ pages 
of a story book, %fith print' running across the top. An off-stage voice 
read the print, and each segment concluded with' the actibr/illustrations. 
Gomixw alive to do something unexpected 9^ amusing. These segments were 

effective because the logical quality of the living illustrations charmed 

. ^ * 7 ' • . 
the children, and because the unpredictable endings held their attention. 



tb«r bad tht ftMitioiial advantage of providing sone semblance of the ex- 
, perience o^ actually reading a book* . / - 

^ i \ ' The second format designed to provide for reading practice was based 

on the popular "Spidenoan" coddc book character. These were live-action 

adventure Sequences in which the familiar hero never spoke. Instead/ his 
J ^ - . ' ^ ^ * . . 

Speeches appeared in comic book style 'Haalloons'' over his- head. In order 

to follov the sii^le plot it was necessary for the viewer to re^ the con- 

^ . 

tents of the balloon - usually a short sentence. This situation provided 
considerable motivation to read axySL became extremely popular with viewers. 
f Capitali z i ng 6n the popularity of these segments ; a special Electric Comny 
''Spidey* comic %ias designed for newsstaxxl distribution as a way of ^oviding 
additional reading matter of ^a controlled kind. This comic looked much like 
any other # but had carefully.^ placed print, short messages, controlled vocab- 
ulary and «ras designed to encourage the poor reader to read rather than to 
merely rely on pic^ikes. J 

D. IPinal Years ^ 
When the decision was anade to produce two final seasons of The Electric 
Oompany an± ttiem allow these to be rerun through 1980, it was with the 
understanding . that substantial use of the program was likely to continue 
* during this period. Repeated programs could be less attractive to a home 

o viewer who might view for severa l seaso ns . Howeve r , in a sc hool situation 

where the program is typically used in only om or two grades, a given child 
%«ould have only limited exposure to the program, and therefore little or 

■ r • 

no chance to «xp«rlcnc<i tvpetitions of particular programs. Therefore, 

♦ 

^1 chan^ef planned for the final season were made partly with an eye to schooU 
use. (At the same time, of course, it ws felt to be necessary to keep 
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«i9eriMntation ta k ainiBUS^and concentrate on those approaches which^fi^ 
• "proven oyer the years to be the very best instructioi^ly and to be cfndurin^ 
in appeal)* Tbos, changes during the final seasons vere concentrated in the . 
foUovinO areas: 

Explicitness ot Educational Goal ^ had been clear from the outset tfeit ► 
thejBore explicit the nanher of presentation of the educational goals, tha^more 

likely the:^.%iere to be understood by the target viewer. On the other hand, to , 

^ •- • • * I * 

V. « r^^^t i^i'^ tenqpt tbe :'hc«|^vie^ the child threatened 

■ 'j ' ^ ^ - — - ^ - 

; ; by Instructional challengesr • to flip to another 'channel. Better to hold the 
\ vMTiewer and iMttle t&t a more moderate jate of teaching. For a classroom , % 
. :tdtni(io&' however, the constraint on direct instruction copld be modified » • 

slightly, aild therefore new program segments tended t^o be more e^qplicit about 
" their purpoM> and * bit more didactic in style,, though never stodgy or "talky." 
Active Involvement In creating new formats for seasons A and B an 
attempt was made to increase opportunities tmr active physical and verbal 
involvement with the*program. This is perhaps not an obvi6us accommodation ' ^ 

^ - V 

jbo claasaroom vieiBjig, but it was done for two reasons: it is-well knowi - 

' • . ...r* ^- 

that clilidren learn better when they-^e actively engaged in the l^ar^ing * . /i- ^ 
> ■ ■ ' *^ < . • ■ "\ ' - ■ 

> piabcess. However, it had been felt thit the;:cjiild viewing at home - often 

alone r would* be unlikely to respond actively to thevnrogram. Qiildren, 

once they are old enough to realise that V«l«vision events are not-^eal, are 

not IDcely to jua^ up and participate in events on the screen. Hgweyer, in , 

, . . ■ ■ ^ I -^^^ ^ ^ JL^J^ ^ ^ 

a c^Lassroom grotp where the other class membeJ^a become real rli/e paj^Gipants ^^^^ 
' in the situation, they are much more likely to do so. > %: * .-a"'' ' ' . 

In fact, it had been observed in formative stxxi^^ orvclakfl*pg^^ . ^ 

situations thAt children viewing in groups would respond to almoet?* axyjf oppor-; 
tQhity to chime-in with the program, whether or not there was an eaqpllcit- - * 



iivrltaitioki 'to do sp. aomverr, teachers were ^onetiiaes qpluctant'to allov. . . ^ 

• . / \ ^ - \ * _ ■ ' ' ,^ ' • ■ p 

this'b^iavior If they c6nsldcufcd it to dlsruptivfi. Jher^fdre, the ^eqood 

'■ . . . .»« . • . • ^ . . 

ii^or^Ant pu^rpoM^of- these segaents was'to.b^ip suggjBSHl^a sort of "permissioii" 
for active taxvolve^ent %^qh bight' suggest a oore relaJced classroom atnosphere 
<0 f qr ▼ieying: - ' • . * 



Fewet y^i* J^ pfoqran, ^Over the years » formative researfih has Resulted, 
in a stead|^^ decrease ia the number of diff(^rent . go^te addressed\in e^ch^Uilf- 



' ^.^^ ' 

hoar. Hith seasons A and B# this trend continued and several prograsa were 

■■• ■-' .. ■ ■ ■ ■ r ■ . • >■ 

* produced with oinly three differentt^goalU perlhalf hobr., this was more ix^ .^ _ 
.^]ceepl|>9^ ^th the poj^ reader's learning rate 'SQd also aade th^ teachfers pre«« 
and p6st-^ievin|^ adtdvities easidi: to <nrgani^e and more coherent* for the ^ ^ 
children. ' , • ^ * AV a,/ { v • . ^ 

fodurinf Appeal - Though school chiljir en in contrblled viewing circuxai- 
stances were;;9een, as Jm^^Uqportant audience for seasons A and B# 4^ ^as im- ; ' 
pjttant to maximize re-*runabili!^' (appeal of repeated programs)' of the pro- 
. grates for^ thf at-*hoQe audience And its acceptflbility to children ii^ class- 
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*: Several .steps were taKig|,to*acc^pli8h this* Firs^^ old> sfgaents#' iidxich^ ; ; 

H . . r *^ ■ * ' ■ * .^-^ 
hadiproVAn* to have enduring appeal (e.g.^ the *Lettermai\'* series), trere. 

selected 'for iholusion. Also as no^ed- earlier # animation .stands up better 

t;|nder* repetition ^hain live-*action- tta^erlal. Therefore*; 'il lAr^er" portion ^ - 

_ • _ • . \ • J. „ JL'^ 1 

of^piiribudge the final seasoSsiil^ allocated to \ new anipial^^ons • "Prnally , 

■ * '^'JS 

earlier seasons of The Electric Company had xeli^id, to an extent, (particularly 

• — : T- *^ 

in the creation of live^action jaaterial) , 6n^ current cultural and social . ^ 
phenomena (e.g., a ""Kung-Pu^ tyjpe character^ a "Kojak"* take-off, use of popular 
nusic. and dress styles). T);ie *inciusioo of buch segments inevitably dated ti! 



i.- 

t 



Because The Electric CQiq?anY was to ^^b^^^ ali^st ^clxi^^ ; 

■ ' ' *-> - Dular with the children for* 



PB$. channels, which" had not usually jDeen very populaj 

Whom • was intWndi^d, an ^.ntepsiye fi^-iprei^ wa|^ inade ; . 

to hi&tify as^mi&iis^ teachers, parents ari^children as possible^i alx>ut the naiJ:uM 
of the prbgrattn^^ 'i sqheK^ifes. ^h areas where v ^ 

^th^ prograaa wa UHF chauinel, cair5)i^i^s o^rganized- 

instruct ,:p^ twining in order .tb receive the program'. This : 

: awareness fcai^ won a Silver Anvil i|vax;d . in:^ 

■ S6ciety.bf America. ' , / .■ ^: ' y - - .<5?:r ^-^ 

^ jjifbrmStion pre- 

^sented book, which was 

didtxibuted free of charge, to school teMhers* a^srbss the coimixy. This- ' 
liook ex^lad curriculum, production approaches and ratCona^e * f or^ the ' 

VpTOgraaiiVa 'a ievel. ^eqific ^noiagh to'be usefTil to . teachers the . 



same timfe accessible to . p^ents. ; f^^djsts ±6r this popular paperback ODh- 



ibinu^' f dr several year^ ^ : 



haif-'hdur W ^ 
largely for parents r ■ was broadcast on commerciM: channels In' order to alert 

■■V. i'inv'V:-^^^^ '^0^ ^ \' y^'' ^''x:'' ■■ ■ ^ 

th^ TnaXiimffli ntmbiar ; -of viewers* A Teacher ' s Guide tio-: the program was created 



; via :&V instructors an^ other means. - Sub- . 

, /:.- . -'y .^cr^ti6x^ for subsequex^ issues v arnd were also inserted 



^ ; ^^^^^^^^ ■ ■. infoasaed of the new j>rc)graia 

mhd ^ncpurajed tb pljBview jnat^^ and^ interview CTW staff members Be-- 
caRise Sesjuaig Street had already generated a strp](i9 interest »and even, contro- 

-1/ ■'■ . .V'^ - • '■^y-^-.y' ■ : '.';.•>': . ■ ' ' ■. ...^-^ 

yer^Y^mong jpiirnftlists, The Electtjc^Cbrapamy was givdh ample attentj^on by 
press ami; by professionai journals such as ^he Journal of . Reading and 

Ing Teacher. .''^ ■. '-^ • 



J , M<5pciJ>^ The Electric Company staff attended appropriatl^ conferences, 
: ^ stic^ is^^^^t^ Claix3||iQnt Reading Cohffarenbe ang i^t^nal and local meetings 
of* vXnt^ to inform professionaLls 

a^ to anisfer 

■ - .thel&r^^queBtiiDite.. '- ' V. ■ 

unit was formed to.^^ach people 
■ through informal channels such ^s 'i' 

n^ic^^ maximize liliefreduca'tionai^ sigi^if icance 

the progtaa^ '^ieginning witH efforts to educate people # 

♦pn tuning-Jji TO bhan|^$!## (KS sub^^SM^^ develfj^d nuuiy programs to ili- 



;^^■-:*r-: 



4: 



crtose;Gonn^^ itoit'^ prbcjufltt 

♦ peaseld, .CES Vcofetinues t^b^play ^an iisiportaii^ roi# i^^ m^dntaikpig jthe.-ie^g^ of pix>- 
■ ■ ■■; gram^use.in ijtfori^ . " '"^ ' '>:*:/tfV > . v ' ' 



; . : Tutoring programs have been a^m^ of GEIS. ef fdrS oyi^ the years?^ 

AGrbups such as^Bo^^ churches, 
. libraries ^ahd service org2mi2ations/ siich Is ther Li^s C^t^f deified 

Saturday^ipr summer tulbring^progfraxas with the assistsmce of 
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CJM^s Regional Offices (there are x»w six sucji regional off Ices) • $oae 
materials for these programs are provided by *CTW> but stress Is placed oh ^ 
Items which teach(j(rs# parents and,. children cam easily make themselves, or 
obtadn atv low cost. ^ ' «s. 

The -most ambitious tutoring project developed by CES came about through 

■ ^ •■ . . . ^ ... • . 

\ cbllaboratibn with the Neighborhood Youth Corps program, which is a compohent 

. -U-V --i^ ^ ■ • ' : . ■. ' ■ ^ • ■■ ■■ . ■ ' . " :• . • 

c/ tlf^e ' Federal ©ff ice of Manpower Mminlstration .designed to provide work 
r- ' ' ' . ' ^ . . » ' • • ;■ 

eixperiences for young^^ffepple with the .goal of increasing their subsequent 

'attployabiUty. ' * 

? .The effort began in summer 1971' wltiti. Sesame Street and pre-^schoolers 

* ' and has expanded in the stimmer of 1972 to include seven to ten-year-olds 

viewing THe Electric Company ^ The 1972 project encompassed cities of ^11 

sizes as weir as several rural commanl:tie9, and sites^n Puerto RIqo axui ; 

' the Virgin Islands. Thera were a total of thirty-three sites involved, 

■■■■■■ . ■' . ■ ■ ■. ■ ^ . i' ^'y' ■ / : ' 

but many, such asol^ew York City,; had more than one viewing center. At* its 

.■ :. . .. ' ■. r ■ ' . ' «>; ' -"^Z' \ . ^ 

l^ll|n W7'^ the project employed about 10,000 Neigl&orhood Youth 

■■" 'j^ ' -'h- ' ■ ■ ■ ■■• *^ . v' • ' ' ; ' •'. ' ^ 

youngsters. The viewing centers were usually uhde^ the direction of a ^ 

v."^^ *loqal orgdnizatlon or agency cwhich provided varying J^ervices from hot lunches • 

apd television' se^ to volunteer help. Wherever possible, sponsoring agencies 



I: 



w&e enoDuraged to. provide i)aid supervisory i»rson^ 

■ • • ■■ . . ■ _ N .. , - ■ ■ . . 

^training . Swhen this was not possible , parents , college stiidents , and ^..^^^ 
. other cqpiBminity members ^ere ttirained by CES and enployed in the^ programs. 
* die NYC enrollees -v^ The Elecfccl c: Cofipany with the attehding chil-i 



dren and caincifiid ou% a9^ reinforce the program. '. Monitoring 

of these effort^ %ww::carr CES fetaff .at CT«, in order to im- 

comBtunlcation and traihing^^^f^^ This 




continued for several seasons^ 



Aiiother successful CES effort was carried out in Appalachian first 
with S^SMie Street and then with The Electric Company, ' In this ^se, 
CTW's Appalachian Field Services Office (Covering Kentucky, North Carolina^ 

...... ^ ^ ; : . • «r ' : . 

Tennessee; Virg'iniz^, West Virginia, and Southeastern Ohio) loaned individual 
parents cassette tape recorders and specially-made audio tapes - one p^r 
week of shows - exp^laining difficult pbintSr giving local examples,, describing 
reinforcing activities for the parents to do and providing general background. 
Each parent was aJ. so provided with single * supplies suc^ as . cra^ros and paste 
pxlrchased by.tlie county school system, with Title I funds, ;Paren«B were invited 
to attend workshops conducted by CES staff. Many pyrly educated ^rents reported 
having profited from this experience as much as their children.. 

CES iS; continuing its efforts to increase use of The Electric Company 
outside .of the . formal educational setting. Materials are -in vthe planning 
stage which,^ upon compleifionr could be offered t6 Community Organizations 
interested in forming after-school clubsr or integrating language aurts ' . ■' ^ 
activities into already existing clubs. These materials are slated to in- 
elude a guide for tutors, a handbook- for club leaders and sponsors, and 
other items, ' ^; -V--'- 

■ Other efforts >to reach the at-home audience have focused on the creation 

and distribution of commercially avstilabie materials, nota]to.yl",Tb^ 
Con?>ahy .Magarii^jp^ ^and "Spid which serve to pro^jiJae reading prac-\ 

ticS,. tb reinforce the p^-q^^^ «i '^/^'^v»^A*.^^^r.^^/^n tb ihe pro-am. Both 
have enjoyed * s\ibstanti«al circjilation anT^have^been used by many classroom 
teachers^ though they were, no V specifically 

■r- The Public Relations Department and thfe Products' Grpup .have combined 
. ■efforts, id th^te of TEC ^ 



The most important school-related CES activity has been a series of teacher 
workshops in Itfcal school systems all over the country. Personnel in the six 
regional CES offices are trained by. CTW staff to conduct these workshops r 
and they in turn wDrk directly with small groups of teachers. Workshops 
focus on familiarizing teachers with the program and demonstrating classroom 
activities which the teacher can^empfoy to enhance the program. These workshops 
will . continue through! the re-run period. , 

As was .mdntioned earlier, ^« Teacher's Guide and paperback book were 

among the 'initial means of feuniliarizing teachers with The Electric Cogrpany . 

•, . • ' • ' 

.• .V- ■ ■ ■ ^■ 

|fhe original Guide, a monthly listing of daily program goals with brief 

activity suggestiohsr was replaced, in subsequent seas6ns by a more sxibstantial 

. ■ • . ■' . ' ■ ■ ■ 

r 

Teacher's Guide/Activity Book in two volumes,, which teachers could order at , 
low cost. These are now avail2±»le in a revised form to co^er the material 
which wil^ be aired through 1980. This includes sixty ditto masters for class- 

room activities. A Handbook p roviding show-listing for the entire period 

. >jij • . ' ■ ' , , ■ ■ ^ ■ ■. • . _ ■ , . ' . 

• is also- now av£d.laj)le. 

:>a''- • -- ^^^ . - . . • X 

.PBS channels and.ITV coordinators have also played an important role 

in alerting teachers to The Electric Company through aniSuncements over the 

air^ and through distribution * of p1?£ht ajaterial from the WbiScshop. Some ITV • 

centers: havfe also conducted teacher ^rkshops aiid other acTtivities to promote v 

iat^est^ The Electric CcAipany stiff participated directly in many such ireirkshops 

an^ provided materials fbr others This liason betwieen CES ^taf f and ITV 

coordinators'' continues;:-.'''- .": ■ ■ ■ ' ^\ . 

• '^'V 'in tjiift >arly years :f|f The > Electric><fampany , prctootional efforts were 

of courser ft^cused on the at*-hoteeT aiudience* iJaRrerthelesSr as it 

clear tiiat the - ih-schobi audi^abe was a significant one; increase^f proiaotibh - 



o£ the prograjn to t^iachiers , an# provisioa of ijif br^p^tion' ipn tJ^e f ecitivi^ • '.. . 
use of tha p];09raBi JDa<:aM logical «tep#^ Thus # a, substumtial frffbrt was iQialde 
in 1977 tp r«rach tfeach^rs; Ixifdba t*^ Bltoatl6h> 1^ . 

materials for use. M id^^ir * ci4i8*sr<if^ > 
The Electric Coy>yy ^di:ttd 'dewiribed >^ fiijf^x^ 4^ ^: ' ! 

elementary school te^Oh*i58fv M b<>n^el»n8i^^^ ii$ lieiiig v*^^^^^ 

/developed' to:assist 'f»^e -jftffdrts.'^ 'v.:' 'r--^^ '''^ -r- 



Teacher responses ita the naiiiiijr', and t!fa 5^ .In-'^he itff ^uitreya^^^ 'v *"^:^^ 



I 



having to do with support materiidsV suggesV that'- 1^ 
market for Mch jaateri^l^- io teach^j^s^.i^^^^^^^ 
cost. TO this end, both the Sch6<a^ and D^y &w of tTW 

Products <>toup are ac 



■ ■ ■ ' 



pro^uiEits 4:; 



Company . For exaii^l0 ; ^liven ^ew ttade /bbokfi have 
■yith titles .directly /S^e'l^^ ^e ; Elec.ttig' 



: *f A discussion pf -pr^^ 

of several l^^pe^^ in which TEC h^ 

training f 4iidi^^cesi^l9;t^^ the^ ,.oi|e^^ f or. whi 
example,, .\anV^pc^ 

' prpgraot |SK^^ 

. l^btaaqWC^^ provii^ 



tidft Cehbit in 
' «ui adult 




.ut ' titils, season 



in literacy 



V;intendidi . .For * 
le^^hia. U^fiS^tke ^ 



:a^ with CTW (larg;e^y 
Aatelrials aj^ other- twip to the progr. 

for Vie 




V. ie4dteai« ;C£S wSiia^also.^reQpo^ working with a* program 

bptaociiN^to the prog»|s( ;Was enthusiastic ,^ 




. rcf ' ,^^06 ^^ at; i^prt. Chaffee, JU:kanMe>y 

■ bihii;^ Q program.: bin^ daily to.^he'v.reftxg.^^s/.-v 

• • ■ ■( ■. 



.^l^Tfay w^:^ken^«d to- need 
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rparitets. 




tES field <6f ibices hdye d^ireloped programt 4PI 
-cular;.'fljrtt4-,^' ror/veioiiBpi^^^^^ ii' areas ■ yitii 



it^ jfco their paiti- : 



hnve. explored the um^^ o^^^^^ in a^pr^Qfgraidai. Si:^^ ' 



ejKi^'bratory ef forte - hav^i': be'en made with'- Afiex;ica^| 



and with tiie 



iQf^ldreh of bigrant workers t thotigh no |>ers^ have 



be«iii, Mtat)lished to date / si^« cd^€iz^ 



of appropriate butsid# i^enc 
r' : : ClerX Sciiobl 'for ' the I^ai^ in JJo 

: •• -'••"' ^e^.jglictria^ 

v;"^,C :Hiy fianpsHi^^^^^ di^sability cent^V fHund^iei^ of :p^^ 

C ' "^ifrfornaiXy <N?g*^*»«ir ar%' being, carried put aci?Qss)ipy 
^^ij^cti^ .the -part of CTWv ;;;t^ 

l>arci!^^> ^^ other naterl^s when cont;actia^^ t s 



-^ V^^vr*-^'^'^^ other . milter l^s/ when' coxii^< 

> yv.-rf.\,^-^, j5^A,^ : • » ; . . .. .. . . > -ife^v 

■ v of thes " 




btained 

,^ ....... . ,• . 

as 'beifin; using 
s a -H^^estsr, . . 
i; )cink> fon and 
ountry; without 

provides advice r 
es«' programs 



ictSr carried out entirely 



^ " K -^^.i - V *y s^ ishobi 'sj^typm i1#blf ^-^was developed Heights / a- largely 

^a^> Qdavutii«ty Ohio. ^ Hersr^ TEC wa's- tapetf of f'-air aitd'made' av^lable to 
^ £S V i^fl? an^extpren^ f leSible ;b«^^P^i^ video tiipei^ Scliool officials 



Attributed i^stantial gains fin rea^i^lf^cores in t^e coiminity alsost en- 



.eMlv«> " ttse ^* ^*Hec in the^Lassroons 




^ir^4^vi^'- ■'^vi't *tl»!%aiiQ:e' of The glec^ie Caapany iS: at .thtai^^l:}^ ,uSK:ertai^;. * There 
K^:^-/:(vJ'^^B^^ b<^%tDblems with The Electric company Jbegomj^^tedt^^^;^!^ it does 

f e«j^ible to ejctend the re-run perioii ^ question 



iOta|:of t^tether to idJ^ 1^ p^ consider 



:\-f^;.^^^.^th^ to productioiw . 

iidiM deciifioo sttst be baiMd on Infotiiatioh^ g^ current re-nm 

-T^ ■ ■ ' ■• '^'-r^^ ■ ' - ' 

^^^^^^^^9^ close> rrtiere i^^^ h"; " 



EKLC 



T^%n an extremely successful and well-received educational 4m>oyation, and 
the decision concerning its future id.ll be made very caiTefully and icon- 
sciexitiously. - > V ' 

J1^anwhile# many immediate questions about the program need to be 
answred. To %rtiat extent ought promotional activities continue? Where will 
funding for further activities come from? What sorts of products iwould be 
most valuable? How can teacher utilization of the program be enhanced? 
Several steps have been taken to begin to answer some of these questions^ 

- Joan Ganz Cooney has formed a special CTW stafi[ committed to re- 

View all products and publications related to The Electric Company 
• . 
/ proposed by all departaertt^ of CI*W in order to insure that quality 

'■ - ' ' • • ■ . ■ ■ '■ " 

and educational value are maintained. ^ 

- A review of possib!^. strategies for publicizing The Electric Company 
; . to teacher's has been prepared # and a mailing If it of inteirested 

teachers for future marketing efforts is being developed. 

• - A.C. Nielsfen has been .conniis^ioned to continue monitc/ring the. size " 
and coDBpcsition of the Electrie Company's at-home audience d\iri*g 

V"-. 1^ the re-run. period. ' 

f;; • ^ Plans are underway to continue monitoring teacher utilisation of 
^ the program during the re^nih period* 

-i. . - V CES contin^e^s to proi»te and (develop ways of enhancing use of the 



program. 



^EffGqtts to work with ITV coordinators, the KEA, colleges of education 
and the many other org and institutions still actively sxq>porting 

use of The iaecrtaric iiCbnpany - «aohg their .^nistituencies will continue . . 
FuVther decisions must await the results of these efforts. 
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the :op±ni^n8 cind other, content do not necessarily 
refledt the position or policy of the agencyV and 
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